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practical and scientific in the same way that good farm- 


age management today is a big time operation. It is both 


Ing 


g is modernly applied. Because it is a big time operation the 
hand tools of yester-year have been replaced by more efficient, 
time saving equipment such as the tree planter in operation 
above under the supervision of District Game Protector John 


Spencer of Schuylkill Haven. 

These machines are being used efficiently on many of the 
Game Lands for planting trees around the borders of cleared 
areas which will be planted in buckwheat or other grain to 
provide outdoor cafeterias for wildlife. Such borders provide 
shade, good cover and prevent a minimum of water run-off 
where the slopes are steep. Seven of these machines are now in 
operation and thousands of food-bearing trees have been planted 
since their acquisition. As a result of this management practice 
forest game of all kinds will benefit tremendously, especially 
deer, wild turkeys, grouse and other woodland species. Border 
planting is just one of the management practices which are 
being conducted on the Game Lands to assure Pennsylvania’s 


hunters the ultimate in outdoor enjoyment. 
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I Want To Go With Dad 


From now on the hunter in Pennsylvania will concentrate on 
two things—getting his equipment and his dog, if he has a dog— 
ready for the fall gunning season. He’ll go to no ends and spare 
no time or expense to do both. His family will recognize the 
symptoms and secretly rejoice in his youthful exuberance. Such 
is the prelude to every hunting season. It is wonderful, it has 
that grand, and glorious feeling, but in too many instances it 
lacks several things. .. . 

Sometimes it lacks a father’s ability, as he fondly polishes gun 
and gear, to catch the glint of wistfulness in his son’s eyes; it 
lacks a man’s interest in others as, gun in hand and dog on leash, 
he enters his car amidst the admiring eyes of the neighborhood 
youngsters. Some of their fathers don’t hunt; some “lost” their 
fathers. To them the man with the gun and dog is a hero—a 
mighty hunter. Actually he may be selfish, inconsiderate and 
thoughtless. 

It is time for fathers and men who have no sons to realize that 
a boy slips out of the embryo stage rapidly and starts looking for 
more worlds to conquer. He has had his bats and balls, fishing 
rods, umbrella stave bows and home-made arrows, backyard huts 
and roast potatoes; now he wants to follow in the footsteps of 
the early pioneer, who with his trusty rifle helped mold this 
great country of ours. He wants to go huntin’. More than one 
heartsick lad has peeped from an upstairs window to see Dad 
hurry to the waiting car of eager companions. How thoughtless 
some fathers are! The bay wanted to go with Dad. 

Now is the time for them to help their sons along the road to 
maturity—to the things which are wholesome and worthwhile. 
Now is the time for them to become the Daniel Boones, the 
Davy Crocketts and the Buffalo Bills. A boy likes to look up to 
his dad as the hero of his early life. From this worship he learns 
all that is good in nature and himself. The man who locks his 
boy out of his workshop or pleasure chest may some day lock 
him out of his heart. Don’t make that terrible mistake. The 
boys of today are the men of tomorrow! 

Teach your son how to hunt safely. Take him along on a hike 
in field and forest. Make a companion and conservationist of 
him. And when you arrive home from your work with only the 
shattered pieces of your hopes and dreams, just two magic words 
will repay you—“Hi Dad!” 


DON’T NEGLECT TO TEACH THAT BOY THE THRILL 
OF SPORT THAT YOU ENJOY 
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OC. heyed Cognom A Be 


By N. R. Casillo 





PGC photo by Cady 





This drowsy nighthawk seems unperturbed by the numerous colloquial names applied 


to him. Bull-bat, night-jar, 
will-o’-the-wisp are but a few. 


HILE doing my stint in draft 

registration headquarters a chap 
who came to my table registered as 
Buck Rogers. 

“Nicknames won't do,” I cautioned 
as I handed him a fresh card. 

He looked at me in genuine dis- 
may. Then, with a wry smile he said, 
“Well, I reckoned I’d have to write 
it sooner or later so this morning I 
freshened up my spelling.” With that 
he laboriously wrote, Nebuchadnez- 
zer Rogers. 

A friend of mine changed his three 
given names to initials. The re- 
vamped name as he writes it is pic- 
turesque indeed, as witness, J. A. C. 
Kass. He’s a problem case anyway 


since his first name is Jack. 
When dealing with humans most 
of us are restricted by the dictates 





mosquito hawk 
, 


pork and beans, burnt-land bird and 


of decency, but our lavishness knows 
no bounds when bestowing names 
upon defenseless wild creatures. For 
example, the common ruddy duck in 
the United States and Canada is 
burdened with g2 distinct names. One 
state alone has 16 names for the surf 
scoter while another has 14 for the 
golden plover. 

The immediately foregoing facts 
together with many more were un- 
earthed because of the stimulus fur- 
nished by the tens of thousands of 
visitors who annually trek to the 
Pymatuning Migratory Waterfowl 
Museum which the Game Commis- 
sion maintains along with the 3,670 
acre refuge. 

The singular fact that many of 
the birds on exhibition have a wide 
distribution has been impressed upon 
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me on numerous occasions by the 
unfamiliar and often queer names 
that many of the onlookers call them. 

When four enthusiastic visitors 
clustered about the case containing 
specimens of both teals and mallards, 
and began calling them names in a 
language which to me sounded sus- 
piciously like French, I cocked an 
attentive ear in their direction and 
finally sauntered over. 


The quartet proved to be Cajuns 
hailing from the vicinity of the 
Atchafalaya river deep down in the 
bayou country of Louisana. The 
names used were, of course, French 
equivalents of the more familiar Eng- 
lish forms together with quaintly de- 
scriptive ones of their own invention. 

I won’t soon forget the two avid 
duck hunters hailing from different 
parts of the country who paused be- 
fore the scaup case to discuss the 
merits of the two species. One from 
down Florida way called the lesser 
species a canvasback while the other, 
a tall Texan, called it a booby. An 
agreeable smile was exchanged when 
the two simultaneously hit upon the 
generally accepted name of bluebill 
for the larger species. 

A bystander who had listened to 
the exchange between the two finally 
couldn’t stand it any longer. So, 
stepping up to them he declared that 
they were both wrong. “That there 
duck,” he went on in a twangy dia- 
lect as he pointed to the greater 
scaup, “is a troop duck.” And he 
too was right. The man was from 
Massachusetts where the greater 
scaup has that colloquial appellation 
attached to it. 


The word most misused by the 
museum visitors is the name crane. 
Nine-tenths of them use it when 
they actually mean the heron, usually 
the great blue heron. However, many 
throw it loosely about and may mean 
anything from one of the larger 
shorebirds (which they probably 
confuse with the diminutive green 
heron) to the American egret. In one 


instance, a stray flamingo was termed 
a heron, an inaccuracy which almost 
resulted in our passing up that truly 
rare specimen. 

On a Sunday afternoon in July a 
farmer and his wife and their brood 
of four or five children stepped out 
from the milling crowd to peer into 
a case containing three or four species 
of geese. Then, just as phlegmatically 
as though he was indicating the good 
points of a fine heifer, the farmer 
turned to his wife and said, “Why 
there’s a duck like that un in our 
lower pasture.” 

I chanced to be passing by and 
therefore not only heard his remark, 
but also saw him pointing at a snow 
goose. Of course, the fellow is wrong, 
I mentally noted and was about to 
pass on when I thought better of it. 
People are funny, and when it comes 
to birds, most of them are exceedingly 
inaccurate. I walked over to the group 
and asked the man if I had heard 
him aright. 

“Wal, I can’t swear to it, but the 
duck that’s taken up with our’n looks 
just like that un,” he replied. 

“Is it as large as this one?” 

“Bigger, a lots bigger,” declared 
Mrs. |Farmer, beating her husband 
to the draw. 

“Doesn’t it make any attempt to 
fly away?” I asked again. 

“No, not at all. The children have 
chased it more than onc’t and all it 
does is just run along with the rest 
of the ducks,” the lady obliged again. 

“Well, if it’s a snow goose it should 
be up on the Arctic coast,” I ab- 
sently muttered more or less to my- 
self. 

“But, it isn’t,” declared the sharp 
eared eldest boy. “It’s down in our 
pasture.” 

A subsequent visit to the pasture 
resulted in my finding the ducks; a 
dozen or more of them guttering in 
a shallow run adjacent to a newly 
plowed field. But, the goose was no 
where about. 


Disappointed, I carefully scruti- 
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nized the surrounding area without 
success and was about to turn away 
when over a slight rise in the plowed 
field appeared a pure white bird. Big 
as life it paused and carefully looked 
me over. There was no doubt about 
it. It was an adult snow goose. The 
pure white plumage accentuated by 
the black tipped wing primaries 
proved it beyond a doubt. But, what 
was it doing here in a western Penn- 
sylvania pasture? Was its flight in- 
capacitated by an injury? Had it 
remained behind with an _ injured 
mate that had subsequently died? 


When, at last, the bird convinced 
itself that I was something to be 
avoided, it took off on strong pin- 
ions, circled gracefully to the left to 
alight on the southern extremity of 
the lower pasture. 

And to think that the farmer on 
whose land the goose had chosen to 
stop called the noble fowl a duck. 
Yet, that simple name, given it be- 
cause of its fancied resemblance to 
a white Pekin barnyard duck, was 
more descriptive than many that are 
in common local use. A few include, 
Alaska goose, Mexican goose, Ca- 
nadian goose, red goose, Texas 
goose, wavy from the Indian sound- 
name wa-wa, and oie blanche. Then, 
to make things even more bewilder- 
ing, the most generally accepted name 
is white brant or simply brant. The 
name brant is also enjoyed by Hutch- 
ins goose, white-checked goose, and 
cackling goose. This, it could be said, 
approaches a state of affairs as thor- 
oughly frustrating as the confusion 
of tongues. 

As has been pointed out by a num- 
ber of authorities, herein this coun- 
try there probably is as fertile a field 
for local vernacular names of water- 
fowl as is to be found anywhere 
in the world. Not only has there been 
an abundance of game to attract 
veritable armies of hunters, but these 
hunters have sprung from nearly all 
of the numerous racial elements of 
our population. Accordingly, names 





have been derived from all of the 
principal European languages and 
adopted as well from all those used 
by various Indian and Eskimo tribes, 
Add to these those that the American 
gunner takes a delight in inventing, 
and you have a truly formidable mass 
of nomenclature. 


Now, let’s turn to that alleged an- 
cestor of all domestic breeds of 
ducks with the exception of the Mus- 
covy. The honor, as you doubtlessly 
have guessed, goes to the wild mal- 
lard. Because of its wide distribution 
there are no less than 25 names ap- 
plied to it locally in North America 
alone. Honoring it as the ancestor of 
all domestic breeds, in the Northwest 
Territories it is called the stock duck. 
All around Lake Erie it is designated 
as the gray mallard. Here in Pennsyl- 
vania it is called wild duck. Other 
names include, twister, frosty-beak, 
ice breaker, duckinmallard, and yel- 
lowlegs. Among eastern gunners it is 
popularly and affectionately known as 
the greenhead. 


Getting back to the ruddy duck 
and its g2 distinct vernacular names, 
it seems that something more than 
its wide distribution is responsible 
for its wealth of names since it is not 
nearly as widespread as the mallard. 
It may be because the ruddy is so dis- 
tinctive. For example, while ducks 
pair up much like other birds and 
are not as a rule polygamous or poly- 
androus, the male is a philanderer, 
and abandons the female and all the 
family cares just as soon as incuba- 
tion has begun. Not so the ruddy 
duck. As soon as the young are 
hatched, the male takes over and es- 
corts the entire brood on all forays 
for food. All the while he continues 
the peculiar tactics that mark his 
courtship display during the breed- 
ing season. 

So, the unusual habits together 
with its distinctive appearance are 
largely responsible for so many 
names being heaped upon the di- 
minutive head of the ruddy. The 
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pert uptilted tail, the bull neck. the 
pugnaciously upturned turquoise bill 
mark him as one apart. Many of the 
names are descriptive of the comical 
appearance as well as the peculiarly 
odd actions of this species. 

Some of the more _ picturesque 
names given the ruddy are: blather- 
skite (as well as half a dozen variants 
of the same), booby coot, bristletail, 
bumble-bee-buzzer, chunk ~ duck, 
dinky, dummy duck, hickory head, 
Johnny Bull, sleepy coot, spatterer, 
steelhead, water partridge and many, 
many more, some of them actually 
charming in their vulgarity. 

The names most common in Penn- 
sylvania are descriptive of both the 
head and the tail, as witness, hard- 
head, steelhead, stifftail, and stiffy. 

Names in general use are butterball, 
ruddy duck, or ruddy. Why the name 
bluebill is not generally applied to 
the ruddy is one of those mysteries 
of nomenclature, because there is 
nothing so strikingly blue as the 
male’s bill during the breeding sea- 
son. 
The shorebirds are conceded to 
have among the longest migration 
routes, many of them going as far 
north as they can find land upon 
which to build their nests, and win- 
tering in the southernmost reaches 
of the South American continent and 
adjacent coastal islands. Some shore- 
birds have names in common general 
use which show the wide distribution 
of the species. For example, over all 
of their vast range on this continent 


both the semipalmated and the least. . 


sandpipers are commonly called 
peeps. On the other hand, many more 


_ do not have general names, instead 


they are tagged by vernaculars pe- 
culiar to the localities which they 
visit. 

One of the most common and 
widely distributed shorebirds is the 
spotted sandpiper, generally called 
tipup. This little fellow has at least 
30 local names, the most prevalent 
of which is teeter. However, other 


descriptive appellations include, bow- 
bird, gutter-snipe, pen-wipe, perk 


‘bird, teeter-peep, tilt, twitchet, steel- 


yard bird, sweeswee, and tater-snipe. 





The snow goose’ is also called Alaska 
goose, Mexican goose, wavy, oie blanche and 
white brant. , 


Momentarily study the above names 
and see if they don’t convey some- 
thing that you yourself may have ob- 
served. In case you are not familiar 
with this little streamside denizen, 
some of the names may be sufficiently 
descriptive to help you identify it. 
Bow-bird, for example, describes its 
most familiar action. And, what about 
sweeswee? Haven't you heard that 
plaintive cry as the bird took off in 
alarm only to circle back and alight 
upon practically the same spot from 
where it was frightened? Oh, you may 
confuse it with several others which 
it resembles, but, what does it matter. 

A rather common shorebird during 
migration is the red-backed sand- 
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iper. At Pymatuning it may be seen 
usily probing the muddy shallows 
most any time between early Sep- 
tember and late October and even 
later. That trait of circling back as 
ascribed to the spotted sandpiper is 
even more characteristic of the red- 
backed species, a trait which has re- 
sulted in its acquiring a few uncom- 
plimentary names. The two most 
often encountered are, simpleton, and 
dumb Joe. Other names include, 
blackheart, brant snipe, California 
peep, crooked-bill, little black-belly, 
winter-bird, and ouzel. 

The .woodcock is undoubtedly one 
of the best known migratory game 
birds. Note the wide variance of its 
names when broken down by states. 


Alabama, hill partridge; Connecti- 
cut, little whistler, whistler; Florida, 
big snipe; Louisiana, becasse, becasse 
de nuit, becasse de bois; Maine, blind 
snipe; Maryland, hookumpake, night 
partridge; Massachusetts, little whist- 
ler, whistler; Michigan, timber-doodle 
(probably the most widely known of 
the colloquial names); Missourt, 
waldschnepfe (the German influence 
in certain parts of the state where 
these people have settled); New 
Hampshire, mud-hen, whistling snipe; 
New Jersey, bog-sucker, mud snipe, 
wood snipe; New York, blind snipe, 
wood snipe; North Carolina, night- 
flit, night-peck; Pennsylvania, bog- 
bird, bog-sucker, bushschnip (Penna. 
Dutch), mud snipe, shrups, wood 
snipe; Virginia, mountain-partridge, 
night partridge, pewee, wood snipe. 

Note that Pennsylvania has more 
names for the woodcock than any 
other state. This cannot be entirely 
attributed to the comparatively large 
number of states bordering it, since 
‘three of the names occur in none of 
the other states listed. 

Maine is the state that gave the 
surf scoter 16 of its names while 
Massachusetts cooked up only two 
less of the golden plover. The taci- 
turn Yankee seem to have exceeded 
themselves. 





If a compilation of the vernacular 7 
names of migratory game birds was to ~ 
be made today, we would, no doubt, q 
find a vastly different picture. The © 
tremendous amount of travel ing. — 
dental to the conduction of one war | 
and the attempt to avoid another, | 
has thrown our men into close cons © 
tact with others of many lands. And ~ 
regardless of from where they hail, | 
confirmed duck hunters are forceful ~ 
characters with a flair for the unm © 
usual and always on the lookout for © 
it R 











It’s a safe bet that the interminable © 
bull sessions which take place in bar 7 
racks scattered from Nome to Tim. 7 
buktu, include hunting, and because © 
of its universal popularity, much of © 
it duck hunting. I personally have * 
listened to several G. I. accounts of © 
duck hunts having taken place in the 7 
Philippines, Japan, China, and Ger- 7 
many. One fellow who had hunted ~ 
in the vicinity of Moselle up on the 
French-German border concluded his © 
yarn by declaring that he had suc 
ceeded in bagging a brace of sour 
sals. His subsequent description of the 
heretofore unheard-of ducks disclosed 
them as blue-winged teal. His sour 
sal was a mutilation of the word 
sarcelle, the French for teal. 

The foregoing anecdote is mindful 
of another which illustrates the part 
played by apparently unrelated things 
or circumstances in the creation and 
development of vernacular names. 
In Louisiana the green-winged teal 
is called the congo or congotte, the 
latter usually misspelled cognotte. 
This smallest of ducks derived its 
Cajun equivalents from the fact that 
Congo slaves were the _ smallest 
brought to the New Orleans market! 

So, you see it’s a cockeyed business. 
And this world-wide intermingling of 
service men, whom, it is safe to say, 
are also largely sportsmen, is likely 
to make the situation so hopelessly 
confused as to make it necessary to 
start all over again. But, look at the 
fun we'll have. 

. The End 
























By L. J. Gorske 


ALLY-HO! That’s the familiar 

cry heard by anyone attending a 
Beagle field trial. This sport is in- 
creasing each year by leaps and 
bounds. In 1947 there were a total 
of 135 licensed trials with 24,035 
starters and since that time the pop- 
ularity of Beagle trials has increased 
tremendously. Pennsylvania leads 
with the most Beagle clubs organized. 

This little hound in every sense of 
the word is the working man’s gun 
and field trial dog. The cost of feed- 
ing and care are very low and entry 
fees for trials are also kept to a 
minimum. Due to the dog’s tremend- 
ous popularity, training areas have 
been established throughout the 
country. These areas are protected 


Tally Hol 





and well stocked with rabbits each 


year. 

Field trials are held for two classes 
of dogs, 13 inch and 15 inch, which 
denotes their height at the shoulders 
as measured with an official measur- 
ing stand. There are three types of 
field trials sanctioned by the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club-—licensed trials, 
where a dog may acquire points to- 
wards becoming a field champion, 
and Class A and Bé sanction trials 
where a dog does not receive any 
points. One hundred and _ twenty 
points and three first places are re- 
quired to become a field champion, 
these to be accumulated in licensed 
trials only. Points are given on a per- 
centage basis according to the num- 
ber of dogs entered in a class. For 
example fifty dogs entered would 
give first place a total of fifty points 
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and second, third and fourth would 
receive one-half point, one-third 
point and one-fourth point. 

Dogs are run in braces which are 
drawn at random before the trial. 
They are judged for their ability 
to trail and drive a rabbit. Voice, 
endurance, starting ability, style and 
obedience are also principle points of 
merit; running in a hit-or-miss style 
is definitely out. Most judges look 
for a hound that is close and clean, 
one that holds a true line. 

Where voice is concerned there are 
ordinarily two types of hounds, the 
bawler and the chopper. The bawl- 
ing type is a hound that lifts its 
head when giving tongue. The chop- 
per keeps its nose to the ground at 
all times when chasing a rabbit. 
Most field trial followers prefer the 
chopper because it will hold a line 
steadier and have fewer checks. 

Selecting’ a Beagle for field trial 
competition is something that re- 
quires a lot of checking on the back- 
ground of the sire and dam. Were 
they winners themselves, and if so, 
how consistently? Many think that 
because the sire was a field champion, 
any bitch bred to such a dog will 
produce a litter of field champions. 
This happens very seldom. There are 
few consistent producers of field 
champions. One of the greatest being 
Fd. Ch. Grays Linesman who has 
produced to date thirty-two field 
champions, a record which is double 
that of his nearest competitor, Fd. 
Ch. Sammy R. Therefore, by breed- 
ing a good bitch to such a sire, 
chances are that another field cham- 
pion will be born. ; 

Opinions differ among beagle men 
as to when a puppy should be taken 
out in the field to start its training. 
Anywhere from four to nine months 
is the general opinion, but most 
handlers agree that starting too early 
will develop faults which later will 
be difficult to correct. A puppy is 
somewhat like a child—let him have 
his fun and play before serious train- 
ing starts. 





There are several methods used 
handlers to teach their young hounds 
to trail. Dragging a piece of meat 
around the yard and letting the pu 
hunt for their supper is one helpful 
method in teaching a hound to use 
its nose. A freshly killed rabbit js 
another. When finding the rabbit let 
them play and maul it around a little, 
that helps put the drive in a good 
hound when he is on a hot line. 
Once he starts to tongue and give 
chase on live game, work him ag 
much as possible to keep him inter. 
ested. A hound should be running 
fairly well alone before it is taken 
out with a more experienced one, and 
be careful what type of experienced 
hound it runs with. A good pup can 
be ruined by running it with an 
older dog that is too fast, for a 
young hound will tend to cheat in 
order to keep up. Once taught to 
hark in with a bracement, start run- 
ning him alone again. If run too 
much with an older and more ex- 
perienced hound it will begin to de. 
pend a great deal on the actions of 
the older dog. 


The greatest fault a hound can 
develop is to quit when the going 
gets tough; in the Beagle world 
there is no excuse for a quitter. The 
first sign of this trait should be 
remedied by the handler at once by 
following him, urging him to pick 
up the line again and praising him 
if he does so. This procedure must 
be kept up if the hound shows a 
tendency to continue to quit. Beagles 
respond better to kindness and en- 
couragement than they do to punish- 
ment and _ reprimand. Improper 
handling has been the cause of a 
good many young hound’s falling by 
the wayside in its early days of train- 
ing. A very patient person most al- 
ways makes a good handler of dogs. 
Praise is another prime requisite. 
After a good run praise that little 
hound when he returns, it will pay 
off a hundred percent in developing 
a good one. 

... The End 
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By John H. Day 


The Stuff o 
Boyhood 


BARRED owl hooted from the 

valley depths edging the deep 
woodland. It was a sort of question- 
ing hoot, echoing mournfully through 
the darkened timberland. Suddenly, 
as though in answer, came the plain- 
tive call of the wood pewee from 
the deep coverts far up the steep hill- 
side. A whip-poor-will joined in from 
a roadside resort farther down the 
valley, shattering the quiet of the 
late gloaming with a few rapid pro- 
nouncements. 

A trained ear would instantly 
have noted that of the three vocal- 
ists only the stacatto music of the 
whip-poor-will was genuine. The 
hooting of the barred owl and the 
unusual night singing of the pewee 
were patently man-made imitations. 
Happily there were no trained out- 
doorsmen handy to break the spell. 
This deep-woods night music was in- 
tended only for the ears of some 50 
youngsters, of 12 years and under, 
who stood in silent Indian file on the 
trail by the wide stream edging the 
timberland. 

The owl spoke again from the 




















thickets. Now a new sound came 
down through the dark forest aisles 
to tingle the spines of those 50 bug- 
eyed kids. It was the rhythmic throb- 
bing of an Indian drum, accenting 
in measured tempo the fearsome mys- 
tery of the night and the unknown 
trail ahead. At a quiet word from the 
leader the line moved, proceeding 
slowly, each youngster falling in at 
ten-foot intervals. , 
Completely blacked out, the file 
felt its way along the pitchdark trail. 
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All talking was banned. The only 
sounds were the occasional snapping 
of a twig and a faint splashing as 
the group stumbled across the creek. 
The trail careened sharply up the 
hillside, making a switchback pro- 
gression toward the throbbing drum. 
By the bole of a great forest tree 
stood an erect figure, clad only in 
breech clout, silently scanning each 
member of the passing party. 

Finally the trail wound its way 
onto a “bench” not half way to the 
ridge. Here some earlier axe work 
had cleared a small area and a rustic 
Indian council circle shad been con- 
structed. Silently the neophytes came 
up the dark trail and filed, wide- 
eyed, into this split log circle. The 
drum had stopped its singing, but 
the dim starlight revealed four silent 
figures standing, arms folded, about 
a central fire place, with logs fresh- 
laid and ready for the torch. Other 
mysterious figures, scantily garbed, 
stood erect and silent before the 
chief's seat. 

This is the real stuff of boyhood— 
the kind of outdoor pageantry which 
delights the soul of every normal 
youngster. During that eerie half 
hour on the darksome trail every one 
of those kids was at heart a savage 
redskin, en route to make big talk 
at a war council deep in the forest. 








Panthers lurked there in the shadows 
and the evil ghost of renegade Simon 
Girty lay in camp across the ridge, 

In the dim light of the council 
circle the brave warriors took their 
places and stood quietly. At a signal 
from the chief all hands were raised 
to the skies and the Omaha prayer 
to Wakonda was solemnly sung. 
Promptly the torch was applied and 
the great central fire, well spiked 
with kerosene, roared into full bril- 
liant blaze, driving back the encircl- 
ing shadows and revealing a motley 
crew of the wildest looking Indians 
to ever sit in high council in that 
historic valley. 


The firelight disclosed four youths, 
stripped to the waist, standing be- 
fore four compass fires set properly 
about the central fire. In turn each 
of these young chieftains fired a torch 
at the great central fire of Wakonda, 
then impressively lighted the four 
smaller fires of virtue, truth, courage 
and love. At this juncture the Medi- 
cine Man rose up and opened the 
council with the necessary smoke of- 
ferings to the four winds. 


With thus, the tribal ceremonies 
were ended and the small circle there 
on the wooded hillside became a song- 
fest, followed by campfire stunts and 
the eager roasting of fat “hot dogs” 
on long whittled switches. At sched- 
uled bunk-time the whole group 
stood in silent prayer, as the bright 
stars winked down at the dying em- 
bers of the fire. Then the return 
journey down the trail, this time 
with all flashlights going, and a tired 
rush for bunks and warm blankets. 

There is .a great deal of the small 
boy in every man who loves the out- 
doors. At some inconvenience to his 
own schedules he will travel great dis- 
tances and exert great effort just to 
help make certain a gang of swell 
kids gets a full share of the decent 
thrills of boyhood. wpe wes are 
tough on the naked epidermis and 
you feel sort of silly playing the role 
of an Indian sachem but it’s worth 
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it just to watch those kids come In- 
dian filing up that trail and sidling 
cautiously into the council circle. 

That big coppery red butterfly you 
see floating idly across the highway be- 
fore your car these sunny Fall days is 
one of the most interesting citizens 
of the wayside—and one of the most 
widely traveled. When the September 
calendar unveils the autumnal equi- 
nox this Monarch of the skies takes 
the hint and moves out bag and bag- 
gage, following the sun south to Win- 
ter quarters in the tropics and the 
Gulf states. The mysterious drive of 
instinct sends him winging on that 
migratory trail just as surely as the 
same force pushes the waves of 
feathered migrants back and forth in 
seasonal moves. 

During the height of the summer 
the Monarch can be found in any 
pasture lot, especially where the com- 
mon milkweed has staked out a claim. 
Every countryman knows him by his 
rich red coloration, his strong, black- 
bordering wings with their black 
veins. Every bird knows him too, and 
lets him strictly alone. He carries a 
scent bag on each hind wing which 
dispenses an odor so disagreeable to 
the bird who would make a meal of 
him that he goes free. 


With the bird problem eliminated 
the Monarch is free to enjoy life in 
a lazy, leisurely manner. His manner 
of flight is very different from the 
twisting dodging movement of other 
butterflies. He loafs idly about the 
wild flower gardens “seeing only 
what is fair, sipping only what is 
sweet.” 

Unlike most other butterflies, who 
get through the cold months by 
various means, this big red fellow 
can’t stand frost. If he did not make 
the long journey south each fall we 
would have no Monarchs in the pas- 
tures, and would not know the thrill 
of finding his jewel casket chrysalis— 
that jade green gem decorated with 
shining flecks of gold. That’s why you 
see him abroad before your car, like a 


red autumn leaf sliding down the 
token zephyrs of October. 

The Monarch is a many-brooded 
creature, which makes these long. sky 
hops all the more remarkable, since 
the Fall migrants include none of 
the eager fellows who pressed north- 
ward early in the season. It may be 
that knowledge of the route they 
must follow is bred in the marrow 
of their butterfly bones by the use 
of a million generations. It’s more 
probable that they simply drift away 
from the cooling winds toward the 
southern sun that shines so serenely 
in the bright autmn days. 


ot 
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Watch the next one you see loafing 
along before your car. He may seem 
to be drifting along aimlessly, but 
when you sort out his movements 
they are ever toward the south. What 
a twang this gleaming jewel of the air 
gives to the fine heartstrings of ro- 
mance! 


My sable friends, the crows, seem 
to have weathered the vicissitudes of 
the Summer rather successfully. De- 
spite the continual barrage of gun- 
fire poured at them by nimrods 
equipped with crow calls and stuffed 
owls, they were able to muster a 
whole battalion on the heights be- 
hind our house the other day. Amid 
a gladsome clamor and many aerial 
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sorties they renewed old acquaint- 
ance and laid plans for their Winter 
encampments. 

Now that family cares are over and 
the youngsters have reached an age 
of discretion, life for old Corvus be- 
comes one long holiday. The shorn 
meadows and close-cropped pastures 
swarm with grasshoppers. Field and 
forest offer abundant fruits. He saun- 
ters carelessly on sagging wing from 
chosen field to chosen wood and at 
nightfall takes his ease in some care- 
fully selected rookery, surrounded by 
his fellows. 

Each year we can count on playing 
host to this September gathering of 
the tribes. At the first signal, as sud- 
denly and as mysteriously as the 
merry men appeared at the winding 
of Robin Hood’s horn, the black 
clansmen rally from every quarter of 
the greenwood, to sit in high council 
and discuss at vociferous length all 
proposals put forth for the good of 
the order. 

I spent a long half hour one recent 
humid afternoon visting with some 
of the thousands of tireless workers 
who own and operate the wild honey 
concession in a certain gigantic old 
white oak. Surely a majestic “bee 
three,’ this old-timer stands on a 
cleared slope just above a small pool. 
Guided by scouts who had found the 
cavity in the great bole of the aging 
tree, the eager swarmers had estab- 
lished their queen in residence and 
were booming along at a lively clip 
which indicated a strong, healthy 
colony and many pounds of delicious 
honey put down for the Winter in 
those dark recesses. 


The workers were using three en- 
tries, all close to the ground. The 
main entrance was jammed with a 
continuous flow of traffic, most mar- 
velous to behold. Out came an end- 
less stream of bees assigned to the 
supply service. Once through the mad 
whirl at the entry they were off and 
away for the pollen field, or the 
nectar pots, or the water supply. 


Down from the crowded air lanes 
came the laden workers, little free. 
booters returning with loot pilfered 
from many an obliging aster or 
goldenrod, or bringing water from a 
nearby spring run. The pollen bear- 
ers swaggered in like cowboys wear- 
ing yellow or red chaps, accordin 
to where they had filled their pollen 
sacks. Once inside they went to the 
proper cell, kicked off the pollen as 
a man kicks off his boots, and hurried 
afield once more, leaving further 
handling of the pollen to an inside 
worker. 

The honeybee has one ambition. 
He wants to be rich, and he works 
mightily during his span of life to 
lay up the stores which make for 
wealth in the honey industry. Pro- 
duction and more production is his 
credo, with never a complaint as to 
working hours, lunch periods or five- 
day weeks. When the weather per- 
mits he works from dawn to dusk 
afield and helps with necessary chores 
inside during the dark hours 


The countryman finds the doings 
of the wild bees a most fascinating 
study. Philosophers and sermonizers 
can learn much from these little re- 
publicans. As I spied on their busy 
landing platform a committee of two 
brought out a dead worker, hauled 
her to the edge and dropped her life- 
less body clear of the entrance. A 
distant roll of thunder and a sudden 
lowering sky brought the workers in 
pell mell from the fields. When I 
moved on the traffic jam in that small 
entry-way seemed a hopeless snarl. 

Perhaps my taste is purely plebian, 
but I prefer the sun-tanned buck- 
wheat honey above the so-called 
clover and other white honeys sold 
in the markets. The distilled buck- 
wheat nectar is a little robust, but it 
has character to tempt the taste of 
the true countryman, especially on a 
frosty morning when buckwheat 
cakes brown on the griddle and ten- 
der sausage sizzles on the plate. 


... The End 
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 Rhad ie 4 Keep Shooting 


PART II 


By Ed Shearer 


Pressure is the keystone of reload- 
ing successful ammunition. It is es- 
sential to control the burning speed 
of powder and is the throttle which 
brings all elements of the load into 

rfect harmony that must be at- 
tained for fine accuracy. Like all 
forms of energy that man has har- 
nessed to his own needs it is a work 
horse that must be used intelligently 
or in an unguarded moment it may 
kick your head off. Thus at the outset 
let it be thoroughly understood that, 
-not only the accuracy of your cart- 
ridge, but the very safety of ourselves 
and our shooting companions de- 
pends to the degree of our knowledge 
and application of pressure. 

The weak point in modern am- 
munition is the cartridge case. Our 
modern bolt actions will stand far 
more pressure than the case. Cart- 
ridge case brass has shown but little 
improvement in the last 40 years, but 
it is a different story with the actions. 
For example, a modern, heat-treated 
Springfield has successfully withstood 
a pressure of 110,000 pounds per 
square inch with specially made cases. 
No standard brass cartridge case 
would even approach this figure; I 
was informed by Charley Hogue of 
Frankfort Arsenal that 57,000 pounds 
per square inch pressure was about 
the limit of the case and it took good 
brass at that. This was 15 years ago 
and brass has not improved to any 
extent since then. 

Some 50 years ago ruptured cases 
were of common occurrence even with 
the low pressure loadings of the day. 
This was just as apt to occur with 
new shells as those which had been 
reloaded many times. As often hap- 


pended the extractor would some- 
times pull the head off the case, leav- 
ing the shooter a nice problem. No 
shooter’s equipment was complete in 
those days without a broken shell ex- 
tractor. However, as the pcessures of 
that time were low, and black powder 
almost universally used, serious dam- 
age seldom occurred. 

Today we have a totally different 
picture, as pressures run very high. 
When a case lets go and 50,000 to 
55,000 pounds per square inch of 
compressed gas goes gallopin’ through 
the action something /S going to 
happen. In a well constructed bolt 
gun the bolt generally holds but it 
messes up the rest of the gun—and the 
shooters eye if he is not wearing 
glasses. Unfortunately, high velocity 
and high pressures are Siamese twins 
and must be taken together. 

The present method of taking 
breech pressure is far from being ac- 
curate. Probably in the next few 
years the ballistics boys will iron out 
the kinks and make high velocity 
loading fairly safe for the run of the 
mine reloader who has no laboratory 
at his disposal. But as matters stand 
the average man who persists in play- 
ing with high pressures in today’s 
cartridge cases is due for disaster 
sooner or later. 

In hand loading, the data we re- 
ceive comes from the DuPont or Her- 
cules laboratories. These figures are 
arrived at with extreme care. The 
loads recommended by these sources 
for a particular cartridge are per- 
fectly safe in the maximum power 
bracket ONLY when used in proper 
guns. 

The joker is—it’s distinctly up to 
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the reloader to determine whether 
his is a proper gun. There are two 
ways to handle this. One is to stay 
away from these loads, which is by 
far the best advice. Second is, don’t 
try maximum pressure loads until 
you're sure that your gun will handle 
them without difficulty. A bolt action 
gun does not always mean strength. 
There are many kinds of bolt action 
guns floating around that are no 
stronger than lever actions. Putting 
a maximum charge in one of these 
guns might give the shooter a bad 
time. He should look his gun over 
very carefully. If it breeches up tight 
you are probably half safe which is 
not safe at all. 

What is the condition of the firing 
pin or striker? Will it explode the 
primers without the danger of a 
puncture? Possibly the firing pin hole 
in the breech block is worn too large 
for the pin. The primers should be 
watched carefully, although they will 
not tell you how much pressure you 
are getting. But if the primers blow 
back into:the firing pin hole in the 
breech face you can figure that no 
matter what the actual pressure is, 
that load is unhealthy in that partic- 
ular gun. It might need a change in 
primers or a trip to a competent gun- 
smith. 

In dealing with pressures the 
matter of headspace in rifle actions 
plays a big part. Here we deal with 
mechanical headspace in the action 
itself caused by faulty adjustment by 
the maker or by subsequent wear in 
use. Headspace caused by reloading 
will be taken up under cases. ; 

“What is headspace?” is a question 
so often asked by shooters. Primarily 
headspace is the distance between the 
face of the breech block and the head 
of the cartridge case, when the ac- 
tion is closed. The perfect gun 
should have no headspace whatever. 
But from a manufacturer's standpoint 
it is impossible to make cartridge 
cases that will not vary, at a price 
anyone short of a millionaire could 
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afford. Even so cartridge case toler. 
ences are very small, staying within 
.003 or .004 of an inch. 

The chambering of the barrel is 
also held within close tolerances that 
are well standardized today in our 
better makes. If your gun was made 
25 or 30 years ago there was quite a 
variation in cartridge case sizes, and 
most chambers were oversize. This 
must be taken into consideration in 
reloading and is one reason why a 
safe, accurate load in one gun of the 
same caliber may not prove satis. 
factory in another gun of same make 
and caliber. If a cartridge case is 
small for the chamber it will enter 
more deeply and headspace will be 
increased. This is not always the 
case as the extractor may stop it as 
the hook contacts the rim. In this 
case the amount of depth is con- 
trolled by the play or wear of the ex- 
tractor. Now, in firing, the cartridge 
case is driven forward by the force 
of the firing pin until the walls of 
the chamber or the extractor stops 
it. If the extractor stops it the case 
is tipped as the hook bites into one 
side only, and accuracy suffers ac- 
cordingly. 

The reason headspace may be 
dangerous is best answered by what 
takes place in the chamber when the 
gun is fired. At the instant of firing 
the powder is converted into gas at 
tremendous “pressure. According to 
the laws of physics any force exerted 
is equal in all directions. The force 
of the firing pin blow drives the 
cartridge to full depth in the cham- 
ber before the primer ignites. The 
nearly instantaneous creation of pres- 
sure expands the cartridge case s0 
that it completely fills the chamber. 
The pressure on the walls of the cart- 
ridge case causes it to cling tightly to 
the walls of the chamber. 

Now assume at this point that your 
headspace is .004, which is a normal 
amount of clearance. The cartridge 
case cannot move backward due to 
the tremendous pressure against the 
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(END SPacE) 
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&. CARTRIDGE 
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HEAD 
SEPARATING 
FROM CASE. 


Top: Diagram of cartridge in breech show- 
ing headspace. 

Bottom: Cartridge case showing head sepa- 
ration due to excessive headspace. 


chamber walls. The case head is un- 
supported, with the result that the 
case stretches until the head is 
stopped by the breech face. 

Now this stretch of brass with nor- 
mal headspace is reasonable and the 
elastic brass case easily takes care of 
this, but if excessive headspace would 
allow the case to stretch twice that 
amount there is a possibility of the 
case rupturing. The result would be 
the spilling of the surplus of hot 
gases into the breech of the gun. At 
this high pressure the damage might 
be very serious, but generally the ac- 
tion of a modern bolt gun will hold. 
It's for this emergency that late 





model guns have a gas port drilled 
into the receiver to carry off escaping 
s. 
I have known many fine rifles shat- 
tered through the stock, the gas’ run- 
ning down through the magazine 
blowing out the magazine floor plate, 
the trigger guard, and sometimes rup- 
turing the breech itself. These acci- 
dents are not common but should 
always be considered by the shooter 
in loading maximum loads. In case of 
doubt, your rifle should be checked 
for _—— by a competent gun- 
smith. 


. . . To be Continued 


MAKE-DO’S AND SUBSTITUTES— 
SAFE AND UNSAFE 


By Dr. Henry M. Stebbins 


Very old black powder ammunition may 
have powder grains so pulverized by load- 
ing pressure as to almost detonate on fir- 
ing. Substitute fresh black powder. Smoke- 
less ammunition usually loses strength from 
age, unless it’s kept near excessive heat. 
Then it’s dangerous. 

Old cartridges may have split necks, de- 
composed powder, and weak or dead primers. 
Salvage the bullets. Sometimes powder, prim- 
ers or brass is worth saving. 

World War II German 7.92 m/m ammo is 
unsafe in old but good German 7-7 sporters 
and army rifles. (Both these sizes are called 
8 m/m here.) Find the rifle’s groove dia- 
meter by driving a tight lead slug through 
the bore, and.use no jacketed bullets more 
than .ooz2 inch over this diameter. American 
factory made 8 m/m Mauser ammunition 
with 170 grain bullets is safe in good, sound 
7.7 and 7.92 Mausers. Excellent deer load! 


Never attempt to dissect or fire explosive 
or tracer military ammunition. 


If bullet tip or body, or the case, bears 
any peculiar, colored marking, and if the 
original cardboard box cannot be found 
and its label translated, sink the stuff in 
deep, still water. Marking codes vary. Be- 
ware too of special foreign machine gun 
ammunition loaded beyond pressures safe 
in rifles or pistols. 


Long shotgun shells are dangerous in short 
chambers: 234 inch 20 gauge in 24 inch 
chambers, 234 inch 16 ir 2-9/16 inch, etc. 
If in doubt, open a shell and take its full- 
length measurement. Most long-chambered 
guns are so stamped. 


(More of these Next Month) 
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HEN man sets himself a goal 

and wholeheartedly goes after 
jt nothing can deter him. Step by 
step he climbs nearer the ideal, no 
matter what the stumbling blocks 
may be that line the path to event- 
val attainment. 


So it was with the men who formed 
the first commission. They were ap- 
pointed on November 17, 1896, but 
no provisions were made for any ap- 

ropriations to carry out the job they 
had been allotted. 

True to form, that small matter 
did not deter these men from the ac- 
complishment of their appointed 
task. If those early day politicians 
thought to discourage the whole idea 
by withholding financial aid, they 
soon learned that they had miscal- 
culated the sincerity of purpose that 
' stems from idealism and that it is 
almost impossible to undo the hitch 
men use when they attach their wagon 
to a star. The Commissioners simply 
dug down into their jeans, paying 
their own expenses until it hurt, then 
they buttonholed their friends or any- 
one they found with an interest in 
preserving wildlife. In this manner 
they “squeezed” through until 1897, 
when after a hard fight they were 
appropriated the munificent sum of 
$800 from the general revenue by a 
reticent assembly. This money was 
earmarked for postage and express 
only, and would have to last for two 
years. When the assembly met again 
in '99 they again grudgingly donated 
another $800 for the next two years. 

The Commissioners continved to 
beg, cajole and donate sufficient 
funds in addition to the meager al- 
lotment to get a job done. At least 
they made sufficient headway so that 
by the time the assembly met in 1901 
they received greater recognition and 
this time came out of the fray with 
the lush sum of $3,000. Even with this 
much in the treasury the men con- 
tinued to pay their own expenses 
and donate additional funds to carry 
on the ever increasing program. 


In 1905 the ante was raised to 
$20,000 and that sum was doubled 
in 1907. The 1909 assembly raised 
the gy: Benes to $60,200 but in 
1911 they were back to $55,200 and 
raised again in 1913 to $97,400. 

Getting these appropriations 
through the Legislature took a great 
deal of political maneuvering and 
battling on the part of the Commis- 
sion. It greatly handicapped their ef- 
forts and placed them in an unten- 
able position. This, together with the 
fact that dependable financial as- 
sistance to do the job right -was en- 
tirely lacking, brought about the ne- 
cessity of finding a new approach 
to the problem. 

From this situation was born the 
idea of a hunter’s license fee as 2 
means of financing the program. The 
more the Commission demonstrated 
their ability, enlarged their program 
and produced tangible results, the 
more the idea gained in popularity 
and the greater became the desire on 
the part of the sportsmen and the 
Commission to become self support- 
ing. 
Finally after a “knock-down,: drag- 
out” battle, they succeeded in getting 
the Hunter’s License Act through the 
Legislature in 1913 and that same as- 
sembly made the last appropriation 
from the general fund for the use of 
the Commission. 

While the special fund was now 
established, none of the money col- 
lected became available for use to 
the Commission until June 1, 1915. 
At that time the Assembly made a 
specific appropriation from the Hun- 
ter’s License Fund for the Commis- 
sion’s program. That year the hun- 
ters finally attained their own income 
and became self-supporting. 

The original law was amended in 
July 1917, establishing the Game 
fund by which it is still known and 
making all monies available to the 
Game Commission as soon ‘as paid 
into the State Treasury, without the 
necessity of action on the part of the 
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Legislature. Also contained in the 
amendment, was the provision for 
including the balance remaining in 
the fund at the time of the passage 
of the amendment. 

Since the day on June 1, 1915, 
not one dollar of the taxpayer's 
money has gone into the Game Fund 
or the support of the commission. 
All the work of the commission is 
carried on by the sportsman’s money 
paid in license fees. 


The conservation measures applied 
by the Commission more than jus- 
tified the ideas they had held and 
they proved their points one by one. 
Mass murder of game went out the 
window and was replaced by a con- 
trolled harvest. Sending wild game 
to the market by the barrel became 
a thing of the past and species almost 
anihilated by this method were pro- 
tected and began to increase in num- 
bers. Deer were imported into the 
state in an attempt to re-establish 
the game animal that had once been 
so plentiful but had been reduced 
almost to the zero mark. 


As the game came back, hunting 
became a sport instead of a slaughter. 
More and more hunters joined the 
parade to the great outdoors in en- 
joyment of this healthful, recreational 
sport that provided tasty dishes for 
their tables. As the game increased 
the hunters increased and by the time 
the 1920-21 season rolled around some 
433,965 hunters paid $438,591.50 into 
their till. They were a going con- 
cern now. 

Since that time, the number of 
hunters in the field has more than 
doubled and today approximately 
a million hunters participate in 
the hunting season. Actual figures 
for the 1948-49 season placed 882,925, 
licensed hunters in the field which 
provided the commission with a 
working capital of $2,037,917.34 
from all sources, which includes pro- 
ceeds from timbering, fines for vio- 
lations, etc. 

Handling and administration of 





such sizeable funds are usually well 
regulated. This is especially true of 
the Game Fund. Under the proce. 
dure set up by law the Game Com. 
mission is required to submit a bud- 
get every even numbered year, to 
the Budget Secretary of the Com. 
monwealth. The Secretary has the 
power to make inquiries and inves. 
tigation into the financial needs, ex. 
penditures, estimates of revenues and 
other factors contingent to sound 
budgeting. He may approve or dis- 
approve the proposed budget or alter 
the estimate of income. After it is 
reviewed by the Secretary, the bud- 
get is submitted to the Governor, 
who then submits it to the General 
Assembly and it is open to the Legis- 
lature and the general public for 
their scrutiny and information. 

In addition, it is necessary that 
the Commission submit detailed es- 
timates for each six-month period and 
the Budget Secretary maintains con- 
trol of the expenditures within the 
budgeted amounts. 


Once the budget has been approved 
the Commission may not lawfully 
make any expenditures not contained 
in the budget regardless of the 
exigency, until the budget is revised 
with the approval of the Governor. 

The Auditor General of the State 
is required to make at least one audit 
each year of the affairs of the Com- 
mission. All bills are checked by the 
Auditor General and the State Treas- 
urer as to their legality and reason- 
ableness before payment can be made 
on any expenses incurred by the 
Commission, and all bills are paid by 
draft drawn by the State Treasurer. 


From this it can be readily seen 
that every precaution and check has 
been thrown around the Sportsmen's 
Game Fund in order to insure the 
proper administration and assure its 
legal use. 

The greater part of the income of 
the Commission is obtained during 
the eight month license period from 
October first until May thirty-first, 
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while little if any income is derived 
during the months of June, July, 
August and September. Therefore, in 
order to assure sound financial man- 
agement, the Commission sets aside 
sufficient funds to pay bills incurred 
during this low income period when 
work must be carried on regardless 
of fluctuation of income. To accom- 
plish this well balanced financial pat- 
tern they carry a cash balance of ap- 
proximately a million dollars as 
operating expenses into the beginning 
of each fiscal or operating year. 

It must be remembered that the 
Commission has no means or author- 
ity by which it can borrow money at 
any time, regardless of the serious- 
ness or needs of any emergency. 
Since this is true, it makes it all 
the more important that the finances 
of the Commission must be kept on a 
sound pay-as-you-go basis. 

In 1927, at the request of the 
Sportsmen, the General Assembly 
passed an Act raising the license fee 
from $1.25 to $2.00, with the stipula- 
tion that the additional increase of 
75 cents be used exclusively for the 


PR photo by Forbes 
Years ago deer were imported in an effort 
to re-establish that once-plentiful game ani- 
mal. 


purchase of game lands and the main- 
tenance of refuges and public shoot- 
ing grounds. This practice was con- 
tinued until 1949 when the sports- 
men and the Commission felt they 
had accumulated enough ground, 
since they held title to 194 units, 
blocks of State Game Land totaling 
some 876,203 acres. The original goal 
had been the acquisition of a million 
acres of public hunting lands and 
refuges, as well distributed over the 
state as possible, and this goal was 
well within sight. It was then deemed 
advisable at this point that the best 
pokicy to follow was to purchase 
lands to round out present holdings 
rather than buy new acreage for new 
game lands. However, the Commis- 
sion did not rule out entirely the 
possibilities of additional purchases 
in an area, where in the opinion of 
the Commission, it would serve a good 
purpose. 

The establishment of this policy 
was brought about by the fact that 
the Commission and the sportsmen 
realized they could very easily be- 
come land poor. In fact this nemesis 
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had already raised its ugly head and 
it became apparent that land im- 
provement, habitat cover and food 
could not keep pace with the rapid 
acquisition of land, since the funds 
were not sufficient for both. 


In order to counteract this situa- 
tion, a bill was introduced into the 
Legislature in 1949 raising the license 
fee to $3.15 for each resident hunter, 
and earmarking $1.25 from the re- 
ceipt of each license for the purpose 
of improving, planting and maintain- 
ing the wildlife habitat on the lands 
available for public hunting, for the 
purchase and maintenance of eqfip- 
ment used for this purpose, and pro- 
viding protection to the property of 
the Farm-Game Cooperators. While 
this law is quite technical as to the 
application of this special fund, it 
now provides the means for maintain- 
ing the present holdings. This Act 
also nullifies the former one setting 
aside money for the purchase of 
lands. 

That the policy of the Game Com- 
mission has always been to seek more 
effective and economical methods of 
carrying on its wildlife program can 
be readily seen as one thumbs 
through its recorded history. Many 
research studies were carried on in 
the past and full cooperation given 
other agencies in their research work, 
for the Commission recognized that 
human progress has been the result 
of research. The present Commission 
follows this same policy in their 
present and long range plans for it 
has paid dividends. Money spent for 
research provided the answer to many 
wildlife problems and permits the 
Commission to operate in a scien- 
tific and business like method rather 
than on a haphazard hit-and-miss 
basis. The Commission has long held 
that conservation is a big business 
and should be handled as such. 


Their research program is aided 
considerably by the additional finan- 
cial help available through the Pit- 
man Robertson Fund. This fund is 





collected by the Federal Government 
through an exise tax levied on arms 
and ammunition. The money is dis. 
tributed among the various states on 
the basis of the number of hunters 
licenses sold and the area of the 
state. Research and other projects 
considered beneficial to wildlife are 
approved by the Federal Government, 
the state carries on the work and 
finances it under a form of written 
agreement. When the work is com- 
pleted in a satisfactory manner the 
Federal Government reimburses the 
Commission for seventy-five percent 
of the cost of the approved work. 

In Pennsylvania, the greater por- 
tion of the available funds allocated 
to the state are absorbed in the food 
and cover program, however, some 
of this fund is used to assist in the 
research studies carried on by the 
Commission. 

Few, if any organizations, receive 
as much for each dollar expended 
as does the Commission. This is due 
in great measure to the many safe 
guards thrown around the funds; the 
ability and sincerity of the persons 
appointed by the Commission; the 
class of personnel hired to carry on 
the work and the interest they show 
in the general program. This is cou- 
pled with the fact the employees 
work many more hours in the per- 
formance of their duties than do 
workers in most any line of endeavor. 


It can be safely said that no where 
else in the country today can a hunter 
obtain so much value for the money 
he invests in his license, nor is it 
spent to better advantage, than right 
here in Pennsylvania. 


For instance, at present writing the 
individual hunter of the Common- 
wealth pays $3.15 for a license. That 
money is budgeted in the following 
manner: for land operation 42 cents; 
protection of wildlife 1614 cents; 
propagation of game 2434 cents; con- 
servation education 6 cents; bounty 
payments 214 cents; student training 
214 cents; wildlife research 2 cents; 
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accounting and other service 214 
cents; hunting licenses 1 cent; exec- 
utive office administration 34 cent. 
Summarizing the whole picture 
then, the sportsman’s dollar pur- 
chases lands for public hunting to 
perpetuate his sport; it buys enforce- 
ment to protect his property and the 
natural wildlife resources that are 
his heritage and apprehends- those 
violators who would wilfully destroy 
that birthright; it assures a controlled 
harvest providing the necessary seed 
stock to insure the continued natural 
propagation of wildlife creatures and 
game for the future; it pays for arti- 
ficial propagation and stocking to aid 
nature and equalize the distribution; 
it provides a program for better un- 
derstanding and mutual cooperation 
with the landowners and it insures 
good conservation practices, research 
and planning that will help to as- 
sure the future trust for his’ chil- 
dren, while he himself enjoys the 
interest on his principle investment. 
The interest a single hunter may 
collect in one legal open season 
adds up to the following conserva- 
tively estimated market value. 
Thirty rails, gallinules and coots 
(combined) at 75 cents each; 4 wood- 


cocks at $2.00 each; 4 ducks at $1.50 
each; one goose at $3.50; 2 Brants 
at $3.50 each; 1 wild turkey at $25.00; 
6 ruffed grouse at $6.00 each; 8 ring- 
neck pheasants at $2.20 each; 12 bob- 
white quail at $2.25 each; 20 cotton- 
tail rabbits at $1.20 each; 24 squir- 
rels at $1.50 each; 6 hares at $3.50 
each; unlimited number of wood- 
chucks at $1.00 each (estimated at 
5 to the hunter); 30 raccoons at $6.00 
each; 1 muskrat at $1.50; 1 skunk 
at $1.50; 1 mink at $20.00; 2 beaver 
at $35.00; 1 otter at $15.00; 1 deer 
at $25.00 and 1 bear at $50.00 or a 
total bag of $601.60 of game and 
furbearing animals, in addition to 
the pleasure and relaxation that 
comes from days in the field. 

Any man who can realize 523 per- 
cent plus, on his investment, is in- 
deed fortunate. 

Is it any wonder that hunters of 
other states look with envy on the 
hunters of our Keystone state or that 
other conservation agencies through- 
out the country recognize and follow 
the leadership of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and adopt so 
many of its successful practices and 
conservation measures? 

The End 





Jack rabbits in Ontario grow to 
weigh as much as 25 lbs. 
* * * 


The mountain sheep can’t stand his 
kinfolks—he successfully defies all 
enemies except two—man and do- 
mestic sheep. From the former he 
receives bullets, from the latter dis- 


ease. 
* * #* 


The so-called Silver Eel is just a 
common Green Eel with a date. 
When they are six to eight years 
old, eels stop feeding and change to 
a silvery color for their long trip out 
into the ocean to spawn and die. 


Gigantic Lizards were the motives 
for many of the legends of winged 
dragons and griffins; consequently, 
their modern descendants are the 
subject of superstition and fear. 

* * * 


The surf bird nests on the moun- 
tain tops of central Alaska but win- 
ters in South America. For nearly 
150 years after the bird was given 
its scientific name, ornithologists 
were unable to locate its breeding 


ground. 
* * * 


The northern sea otter cracks shell 
fish on a stone held againsthis chest. 
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Dear Son: 

A great deal of my early love of 
hunting was developed in Pennsyl- 
vania. From 1896 on, I knew Craw- 
ford County like a well-loved book. 
I'd walk for miles on end and knew 
where the grouse were. One woods in 
particular I shall dream of as long 
as I am here. It was the most isolated 
of any I’ve known this side of On- 
tario. And it was in this woods that 
I saw my first grouse—fifteen or more 
of them, in fact. They fed toward me 
as I sat motionless on an old log. I 
have never been more thrilled. After 
feasting my young eyes on the sight 
for some time, I suddenly jumped up 
—and they exploded with a speed 
and roar that stunned me. I got off 
a shot—maybe two, I’m not sure— 
but I knew I had touched not a 
feather, even before the black powder 
smoke had floated away from blind- 
ing my vision. It had been a vision 
indeed. The memory of it will live 


with me always. I have never since ~ 


seen so many grouse together at one 
time; nor have I ever since then had 
anything like a similar opportunity 
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to watch and study them so inti- 
mately, while they didn’t even sus- 
pect my presence. However, the Penn- 
sylvania grouse I encountered as a 
boy in my teens never came singly. 
I'd say I may never have flushed less 
than six at a time. It’s different now. 

There were some great dove flights. 
The best and most regular was not 
far east of Saegertown, along French 
Creek. Most of the boys who hunted, 
though, went for squirrels. That's 
what I had been hunting while I 
sat silently on the log when those 
first grouse fed toward me. After they 
had flushed I was too excited to sit 
still any longer, so I called it a day— 
a great day—and hiked back to town. 


That was wonderful country. It 
was honeycombed with springs of 
clear, cold water. You could scarcely 
walk a hundred yards in the woods 
without encountering one—or several. 

At the time of which I write we 
lived in Saegertown—and you had 
come into the world. You were less 
than 2 years old; and often, when I 
was Timekeeper, I would carry you 
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on my shoulders as I’d go down the 
line. I’ve carried you that way for 
miles. 


I think I'll tell you next about 
something before you were born. 
One summer I made a canvas canoe. 
It was a pretty good one, if I do 
say so myself. In it Orville Shoppard 
and I paddled many miles of French 
Creek. Gigging was legal then, and 
one memorable night we returned 
with 84 frogs and a number of fish. 


I grew up loving water and canoes 
—so your love of the same comes nat- 
urally. You were but g years old 
when we first took you to the “land 
. of the canoe” in the North. For a 
month we lived in a cabin on Spruce 
Lake at Mile 72 north of Sioux 
Saint Marie—or “The Soo.” That's 
where you first learned to swim and 
paddle a canoe. Finally, we mustered 
up the courage (or whatever it was) 
to let you go paddling alone. There 
was one day of anxiety, though, that 
I'll never forget. I sat on the cabin 
porch writing and you took the ca- 
noe. Every time I chanced to look up 
I’d watch you a while—proud of your 
manifest interest and the increasing 
proficiency with which you handled 
the craft. Then, after a spell of con- 
centration, I looked up from my 
work—and you were no where in 
sight! No other canoe was available. 
To have bucked the brush of the 
shoreline would have been impos- 
sible. Except for the portages, wilder- 
ness country offers but two modes 
of travel: via water in summer and 
snowshoes in -winter. I called your 
mother and asked if she had noticed 
what had become of you. She hadn't. 
There was nothing we could do but 
sit and wait. Even I was worried. In 
similar circumstances back home— 
could that have been possible—your 
mother simply couldn’t have stood it 
But that North Country does some- 
thing to one—where one feels so much 
closer to God. While I admit I was 
worried, I clung to one fact: even 
the canoe was no where in sight, 


which it would have been had you 
capsized. It was this that helped me 
calm your mother. 


And finally—at long, long last— 
there you were again, far down the 
lake. After watching intently, I was 
able to make sure you were headed 
our way. Your face shone with ela- 
tion as you drew closer. A very proud 
little boy helped his dad beach the 
canoe. It was full of fish—most of 
them no bigger than bait. But you 
thought of them only as a great 
catch. You had run into two trappers 
and had gone fishing with them. 
I’ve often wondered why they didn’t 
give you a couple of good ones (I 
can say that now!). Knowing you, 
though, I think I know the reason: 
they very probably did offer, and you 
refused them—wanting only those you 
had caught yourself. What I wonder 
is why you didn’t yourself chance to 
hook a big one while reeling in one 
of the many minnows that you 
brought home. That, too, I can say 
now—I couldn’t say then. We just had 
it to do, so your mother did fry up 
a few of those not-quite-so-tiny and 
you were proud as a peacock; not 
to have used any of them would 
have broken your heart. 


You and I practiced constantly with 
the .22 rifle and both got proficient 
with it. One day we asked your 
mother to take a shot. She had never 
pulled a_ trigger—and never has 
since. But you prodded her until she 
agreed to shoot just once. We set up 
a mark for her. Tremblingly, she 
shouldered the little gun. It bobbed 
and weaved as she clung to it. Then 
she screwed up her courage, closed 
both eyes tight, and jerked the trig- 
ger. Who said a rifle trigger must 
be gently squeezed? The one and only 
shot your mother has ever made in 
her life centered the bullseye—dead 
center! With that safe rifle you 
killed your first partridge, cutting its 
head off clean as a hound’s tooth. 
Every now and then during that im- 
portant month of your boyhood we'd 
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kill two or three partridges for the 
table. It’s hard to realize that tame 
and seemingly dumb species of the 
wilderness is really the same bird 
as the utterly crafty ruffed grouse of 
Pennsylvania. The difference between 
the two is but a matter of environ- 
ment and education. 


On one occasion I took the canoe 
alone and spent the whole day. For 
hours-on-end I was lost in silent con- 
templation of the unspoiled works of 
The Creator. In my entire life I have 
never felt more comfortingly peace- 
ful, nor closer to God. This prompts 
a curious thought; I wonder what 
war mongers would think of in a 
similar setting. Another day you and 
your mother and I took our longest 
trip. We came to one wild lake and 
three loons lifted from the water as 
we portaged into it. Their weird 
cries echoed back and forth between 
the silent shores. We could not find 
this lake on the blue-print map we 
had picked up in The Soo. Thus we 
reported it on our return trip and 
were thanked for doing so They even 
asked us to name the lake, which 
we did: “Three Loon Lake.” I won- 
der if it still is so called. 
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You were fascinated by beaver 
houses and every time you took the 
canoe you would head for one of 
them and sit silently for hours hoping 
for a chance to see a beaver. Thus, 
even as a little boy, you began your 
education in the ways of the wild. 
You loved it so much that you were 
content the whole month and never 
seemed to miss for a minute having 
no playmate of your own age. | 
loved you all the more for that. 
Since then you have become the 
finest woodsman I have ever known. 
Yes, I know I’ye told you that be. 
fore. In a later letter I’ll remind you 
of the time when that conviction 
was borne home to me full bloom. 


We picked lots of berries, that 
first summer of yours in the woods. 
When hunting for berries, each of 
us would take a container. Yours 
seldom, if ever, was filled. You always 
ate more than ever found their way 
into your bucket. This was especially 
true if they were blueberries. One 
day while berry-picking we came 
across a small yellow envelope stuck 
in one of the bushes. It was a telegram 
—and to me! It had been thrown from 
the Algoma Central train one day as 
it chugged past Spruce Lake. The mes- 
sage was a week or more old when we 
found it, merely by chance. It was 
from the office and we had to think 
about getting back home. This you 
hated so much that we had to watch 
you. Given any chance at all—and 
how you did try!—you’d have hidden 
vourself so that we’d have missed the 
train. 

There was a coating of ice around 
the lake edges the morning of our last 
day, as it was mid September. Even 
so, we couldn’t miss our last dip. 
Thus, before the train was due to 
pass Mile 72, you and I both took 
a last quick swim. And when you 
did that you were a man, my son. 
You were then—and still are—my 
ideal. 

Lovingly, 
Dap. 
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PART IV 


HE first time I went hunting with 

Sam Lamoreaux in the Poconos, 
he said: “We'll work: back by the 
Daly House and see if we can scare 
up some grouse there.”” Later, when 
Sam announced in the middle of 
nowhere that this was the Daly House 
region I looked around and saw 
nothing but trees, more trees, and 
beyond them still more trees. There 
were no signs of a house of any sort. 
Sam knew enough local history, how- 
ever, to explain that there once was 
a house and farm there owned by a 
family named Daly. That was so long 
ago that the farm had returned to 
forest and nearly all traces of the 
buildings had disappeared, but, as 
far as the people of the region are 
concerned, that desolate spot in the 
woods probably always will be known 
as “the Daly House.” 

Anyone who plans his hunting or 
fishing trips from maps, or gets about 
the State, encounters many odd and 
interesting place names. Some are 
puzzling, some highly descriptive, 
some are simply delightful. Occasion- 
ally, a person can watch the develop- 
ment of a place name. For instance, 


there used to be a farm along Tunk- 
hannock Creek that was always 
known by the name of the family 
occupying it. About ten years ago the 
buildings burned down, and _ fisher- 
men took to saying they were ‘“‘fish- 
ing where the cabin burned down.” 
Gradually, they shortened this to 
Burnt Cabin, and now Burnt Cabin 
is a definite place name in the region, 
and will be for all time. 

Most names are as carelessly be- 
stowed as that particular Burnt 
Cabin, or else someone arbitrarily 
gives a name to a lake, river or place. 
I once was flying with a bush pilot 
named Scotty MacLeod over the maze 
of lakes well up in northern Canada, 
and was looking over his detail map 
of the area when I noticed he had 
penned in with ink a name on one 
of the lakes—MacLeod’s Lake.” 
Scotty had simply given his own 
name to an otherwise unnamed lake, 
and it probably will stick. A friend 
of mine named Ed Smith has a hunt- 
ing and fishing lodge in Ontario, and 
its location on Big Vermilion Lake is 
known as Smitty’s Place. That spot 
will be called Smitty’s Place three 
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a 
centuries from now, and no one will 
know the origin of the name. 

Like most states, Pennsylvania has 
its share of ordinary and out-of-the- 
ordinary place names. The origin of 
many is obvious, or can be guessed at. 
You can almost hear the noisy turbu- 
lence of Roaring Brook and Rattling 
Run. There are innumerable Mud or 
Muddy and Rock or Rocky runs, 
creeks or rivers, and you can picture 
their appearance in the mind’s eye, 
although I have never seen Mud 
Run in Carbon county actually run 
muddy. It no doubt does at times, 
and it must have been named during 
one of its infrequent discolored 
periods. 

Maple, Pine, Laurel, Spruce and 
other “tree” names for streams and 
lakes or mountains require no ex- 
planation. An abundance of animals, 
or some outstanding incident con- 
nected with one or more of them, 
account for the various Wolf, Bear, 
Deer, Opossum, Raccoon and similar 
place names. I do not know how 
many Trout Runs there are in Penn- 
sylvania, but it seems every county 
has at least one. I know of two flow- 
ing into Codorus Creek alone. 


Many of the Trout Runs no longer 
contain trout, and certainly there 
are no more woods buffaloes to roam 
along streams called Bull Run and 
Buffalo Creek, while the Pennsyl- 
vania elk that gave their name to 
one of our counties and to various 
places in the state are gone from the 
scene. 

Old and forgotten industries gave 
their names to places. I hunt and 
fish near Shingle Mill Run and there 
is a Tub Mill Creek in Bedford 
county. There’s a Clapboard Creek, 
and Furnace appears alone or in com- 
bination, while there are any num- 
ber of plain Mill Creeks. Coal gave 
its name to Carbon county and to 
assorted Coal Creeks. Natural salt 
licks used by buffaloes, deer and 
other animals account for the many 
Licks—like Sandy Lick, Gravel Lick, 





Black Lick, Two Lick, Lick Hollow 
and so on. 

There are four French Creeks in 
the State that I know of, and pos- 
sibly more, and it’s possible to fish 
on German Creek, Quaker Creek, 
Dunkard Creek and Jew Creek. Col- 
ors supplied many names for streams 
and mountains—Blue Mountains, 
Red Rock Mountain, Black Creek, 
Yellow Creek, White Clay Creek, Red 
Clay Creek. 


But those are the commonplace 
names, the everyday ones in use 
wherever English-speaking people 
settled in this country. There are 
others, peculiar to Pennsylvania, that 
are distinctive. 

Some are sheer music. We are so 
used to them in our daily life, so 
accustomed to their syllables, that we 
are not aware of their beautiful 
cadence when they are spoken. As a 
poet pointed out in a rhyme of rivers, 
the stream names of America are 
poetry in themselves, and those of 
Pennsylvania are no exception. 


I have always liked the sound of 
the Black Moshannon, perhaps _ be- 
cause of association with WHERE THE 
RivER SHANNON FLows, but this 
stream of the central part of the 
state is not alone in its ability to ’ 
please the ear and the mind. There ~ 
are others. There are the Allegheny 
and the Ontelaunee, the Manataws 
ney, the Mahoning and the Nesque | 
mahoning; the Conodoguinet, the 
Conewago and the Conestoga; Analo- 7 
mink, Lackawaxen and Aquashicola, | 
Say them out loud. Cocalico and Co ~ 
coosing, Pohopoco, Shickshinny and 7 
Susquehanna. Sweet Root and Stand: © 
ing Stone. Lackawanna, Tulpe © 
hocken, Big Chickies, Little Jerry, 7 
The Unami, Saucon, Tuscarora and ~ 
the Conococheague. 

Many of these are Indian names, 
and Pennsylvania is fortunate in be 7 
ing located about midway between = 
north and south on the continent. 7 
Languages, like climate, get softer the | 
farther south one goes. Names like 7 
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Apalachicola, Suwanee, Kaloosa and 
Tallahassee are musical and rhyth- 
mical compared to northern names 
like Mohawk, Algonquin, Cree, 
Chipewyan. These are not unpleasant 
but are considerably harsher. 


This state is in-between with a 
strong name like Tunkhannock con- 
trasting sharply with the - musical 
syllables of Shinnemahoning. The 
mouthful that is Wapwallopen is 
counteracted by the longer, but 
easier-on-the-tongue 
sing. 

There are other names, delightful 
because unexpected, or unusual, or 
because they are unusually descrip- 
tive or blessed with a touch of 
humor. 

Well known as a fishing stream is 
Young Woman's Creek (or Young- 
woman, as it is often written) in Clin- 
ton county. I do not know whether 
someone decided there should be an 
Old Woman’s Creek to balance it, or 
whether they were named independ- 
ently, but there is an Old Woman's 
Creek in Huntingdon county. And 
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then there is Aunt Clara Creek in the 
western end of the state. 


For anyone afraid to fish the sev- 
eral Rattlesnake Creeks in Pennsyl- 
vania, there are antidotes to be found 
in Keg Run and Whiskey Creek. If 
such strong drink doesn’t appeal, 
then go fish Milk and Water Creek in 
Bedford county. 


I find Little Pucketa Creek amus- 
ing, for some reason; but right near 
it is the sobering Monastery Creek. 
There are two Barefoot Runs in Bed- 
ford county, and perhaps a_bare- 
footed wader gave Slippery Rock 
Creek its name. 


There is a stream listed on the 
maps simply as the Little 4, and I 
have often wondered whether the 
map makers were too tired to spell 
out “four” or if there is some good 
reason for the numeral. There are 
Windfall Creeks, and _ Lancaster 
county has a Puddleduck Creek. For 
a melancholy fishing trip, I. would go 
to one of the several Shades Creeks. 

And then there are names that can 
best be called unpleasant. Why would 


Sucker Fishermen see spring come to Buffalo Creek. 


Penna. Fish Comm. photo 
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anyone name a stream Ugly Creek or 
Dump Creek? There are two so called 
in the western part of the state. 
That section of the Delaware River 
known as Foul Rift requires some 
explanation. Was it just a stretch of 
foully rough water in the early days 
of navigation, or is there some other 
reason for such an uncomely name? 


Finally, there is the name of the 
state itself. We are so used to it that 
we often forget that every time we 
say Pennsylvania we are saying Penn’s 
Woods. Fortunately, the name is still 
full of meaning today as any trip 
over Penn’s woods by airplane, high- 
way or train will show. The trees are 
still with us. 


Trappers, fur traders, professional 
hunters, timber cruisers and drovers 
were about the only persons who got 
about most of the state in the early 
days of difficult travel. There was 
little necessity for anyone else to 
travel much, and a journey of more 
than a few miles was an important 
venture, one not to be undertaken 
lightly. Except for a few important 
post roads, the “highways” were bet- 
ter fitted for the feet of the hogs and 
cattle driven to the big city markets 
by drovers than to any wheeled ve- 
hicle. 


However, there was one other class 
of men who went wherever persons 
lived in Pennsylvania. They appeared 
on the scene as soon as farms were 
settled in any region, and must have 
been among the first adventurers in 
this state. 


Their trade doesn’t sound adven- 
turous. They were the peddlers and 
artisans who roamed the country sell- 
ing their goods and services. If the 
roads were passable, they travelled by 
horse and wagon. If the roads weren't 
fit for wheeled vehicles, they put their 
packs on their backs and went afoot, 
or sometimes they just walked 
through choice. 


It doesn’t seem romantic on the 
surface, but there are few persons to- 
day who like to consider themselves 





outdoorsmen who would venture 
forth as they did. How would you like 
to put your entire stock of goods in 
a pack on your back, and set out 
through the wildest mountain coun- 
try we have left today, stopping at 
the occasional farmhouse, selling a 
few things here and there, travellin 
perhaps a hundred miles on foot be. 
fore returning to some town to get 
more supplies? 

Something like that would be quite 
an adventure. It must have been more 
so in the colonial days. They must 
have known hunger and cold. They 
knew the sudden summer thunder. 
storm that poured drenching rain on 
them far from any shelter. They were 
likely victims of any highway robber 
of the day. 

However, they were more than wel- 
come at most farmhouses. In a day 
when a trip from the farm home to 
the nearest town perhaps ten miles 
away was a big undertaking, the 
peddler or strolling tinkerman com- 
ing from some city perhaps as much 
as fifty miles distant was a visitor 
from foreign places, a bearer of news 
of the outside world, a cosmopolitan 
traveller who knew what was going 
on over the country. He was welcome 
to sit down to the family table, to 
stay overnight in the house if there 
was room, or, if not, in the barn. 

The first of these wanderers were 
Yankee traders who came in from the 
east to the western frontier of the 
nation in Pennsylvania. They were 
soon succeeded, however, by Jewish 
peddlers who took over and carried 
on into quite recent times. 

I suspect the Jewish peddler sup- 
planted the down east Yankee traders 
because they quickly learned the 
Pennsylvania German dialect, and 
there was much good-humored ban- 
tering and bargaining done when 
they tried to sell their wares. The 
Pennsylvania Germans had names for 
all the different kinds of wanderers 
who braved the remote places and 
the wilderness in the earliest days. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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halla County lies along the 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia bor- 
der. Following a turbulent early his- 
tory that included Virginia’s claim 
to ownership and the French and In- 
dian Wars the county was formed 
from a part of Westmoreland County 
and named in honor of Marquis de 
Lafayette. 
Land Area 


The county contains 515,712 acres 
of which 297,007 acres are forested 
and 218,705 are in  non-forested 
areas. There are 258,369 acres in 
farms. Publicly owned land com- 
prises 12,793 acres and_ includes 
10,226 acres of State Game Lands 
and 2,228 acres of State Forest Land. 


Topography 
Except for Laurel and Chestnut 
ridges the county is not mountainous, 
although the land slopes rapidly 
along the Youghioheny River. Pass- 
ing through a ridge at Ohiopyle the 
stream drops more than sixty feet in 
a mile. Fayette County is drained by 
the Monongahela and Youghiogheny 
Rivers and Redstone and. Georges 

Creeks. 

Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and the Western Maryland Rail- 
‘ roads, The National Highway (U. S. 
Route 40), U. S. Route 119 and other 


important routes traverse the county, 
which has 743 miles of improved 
roads. 

District Game Protectors 

Joseph Maholtz, National Pike, c/o 
Straffords Tourist Home, Browns- 
ville, has jurisdiction over Washing- 
ton, Perry, Lower Tyrone, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Redstone, Luzerne, Menal- 
len, German and Nicholson town- 
ships. 

T. W. Meehan, 5 Harvey St., Hop- 
wood, has jurisdiction over North 
Union, South Union, Georges, Spring- 
hill, Wharton, and Henry Clay town- 
ships. 

John F. Blair has jurisdiction over 
Upper Tyrone, Bullskin, Connells- 
ville, Dunbar, Saltlick, Springfield 
and Stewart townships. 


Fish Warden 
James H. Banning, Connellsville. 
District Forester 

Loren R. Brown, 30 Mills St., 

Uniontown. 
Agriculture 

Long before the famous mineral 
resources of the county were devel- 
oped agriculture had reached major 
importance, and today great stretches 
of land under intensive cultivation 
are very much in evidence. Fruit, 
poultry, dairy products and beef cat- 
tle are among the principal farm 
products. 

Industry 

Mining products are the backbone 
of Fayette County’s industry, with 
bituminous coal chief of these. Other 
important products are beehive coke, 
spirituous and vinous liquors, mis- 
cellaneous glass products, window 
glass, sulphuric, nitric and miscella- 
neous acids. 
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Historic 

The Ohio Land Company, of Vir- 
ginia, in which George Washington 
himself had a share, claimed the 
area which included what is now 
Fayette County. The French and In- 
dian War also held back settlers. 
Christopher Gist, a friend of Wash- 
ington, was the county's first per- 
manent settler. The next year he was 
one of three white men who accom- 
panied Washington to the French 
Fore Le Boeuf in Erie County when 
Virginia desired the French to leave 
the territory. 

The county seat was located at 
Union in 1776, which was _ incor- 
porated into a borough in 1796. The 
town is now called Uniontown. 


In 1783 Fayette County was sepa- 
rated from Westmoreland County 
and named in honor of Marquis de 
Lafayette of Revolutionary fame. On 
a subsequent visit to America Gen- 
eral LaFayette and his son, George 
Washington de Lafayette, were wel- 
comed to Uniontown, the county 
seat, by one of Fayette County’s great 
statesmen, Albert Gallatin, onetime 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

During the French and Indian 
Wars history was enacted in Fayette 
County. In the summer of 1754 
George Washington retreating before 
the French with weary soldiers made 
the beginnings of a Fort in the great 
meadows to the south which he ap- 
propriately named Fort Necessity. 
Here his little band fought so sturdily 
that they received honorable terms 
from the larger force and withdrew 
into Virginia. Near here less than a 
year later he buried the British of- 
ficer, General Braddock, while in 
retreat after the disastrous encounter 
with the French and Indians near 
the Monongahela. 

A dramatic test of strength of the 
United States Constitution was made 
in Fayette county, as well as Wash- 
ington and Allegheny—the quelling 


of the Whiskey Rebellion. Liquors 
were distilled from the grain in Fay- 
ette County, carried east by pack- 
horse and sold at a good profit. The 
new Federal Government imposed a 
tax of four cents per gallon on whis- 


-key. Taxes were not paid, collectors 


were roughly treated, summons were 
unheeded, some people even talked of 
secession. In 1794 Federal troops were 
sent to Uniontown. The rebellion col- 
lapsed. The taxes were collected and 
the strength of the Constitution was 
demonstrated. 


Recreation—Hunting 


The western part of Fayette County 
is predominantly small game coun- 
try. Good deer hunting can be found 
in the wooded areas, chiefly east of 
U. S. Route 119, and Turkeys are 
making a strong comeback in this 
section. State Game Lands Number 
51, comprising 7,668 acres, Number 
138 comprising 2,418 acres and a por- 
tion of Number 111 comprising 140 
acres are found within the county. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location, and 
length of area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: Black Creek, Brook Trout, 
Indian Head, 5 mi.; Beaver Run, 
Brook Trout, Ohiopyle, 3 mi.; Buck 
Run, Brook Trout, Indian Head, 2 
mi.; Dunbar Creek, Brown & Rain- 
bow Trout, Dunbar, 4 mi.; Indian 
Creek, Brown Trout, Melcroft, 3 mi.; 
Laurel Run, Brook Trout, Ohiopyle. 
3 mi.; Big Meadow Run, Brown & 
Rainbow Trout, Farmington, 4 mi.; 
Mill Run, trib. Big Sandy Creek, 
Brook Trout, Elliottsville, 4 mi.; Mill 
Run, trib. Indian Creek, Brook 
Trout, Indian Head, 4 mi.; Morgan 
Run, Brook Trout, Connellsville, 2 
mi.; Mountain Creek, Brook Trout, 
Smithfield, 4 mi.; Mountain Creek S. 
Br., Brook Trout, Smithfield, 3 mi.; 


Big Sandy Creek, Brown Trout, El- 


liottsville, 5 mi.; Indian Creek, Black 
Bass, Indian Head, 6 mi. 
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(Continued from page 30) were “blechmon.” There were, 
Some twenty years ago I copied down ‘‘wevera” (weavers), “‘letterorsha” 
these names, but no longer can re- (chimney-sweeps), “safemon” (soap- 
member the source to give credit, and makers), “‘lichtermon” (candlemakers) 
I certainly can’t vouch for the Penn- and “pictarmon” (artists). Harness- 
sylvania besten spelling being cor- makers were called “‘gasharmon.” 
rect. Bringing a measure of fun and cul- 
All peddlers, regardless of their ‘Te to the farms and remote places 
specialty, were known as “fusgaeng- WETe strolling fiddlers known as 
ers,” or foot-goers, which is a good “fusgeigera, violin teachers called 
description of these high adventurers ‘8¢ikmon,” and the “glofera” or 
in humble ways. The general busi- P1@n0 and melodeon teachers who 
nessmen were “kramera,” but the Often carried a small, collapsible 
“pokmon” or peddlers were divided 82M on their backs. A happy lot 
into those who sold “klanichhada” or Who paid their way through the 
knickknacks; those who peddled Country were the jig dancers, the 
“herdsing” or house furnishings, and donsamon. 
the “‘blousmon” who dealt in herbs. They may seem out of place here, 
There also were wandering but they aren’t. In their own way, 


ma they were as much pioneers as men 
“schoonmachera”’ or cobblers, and the Y P 


tink ; d cas who carried guns, set traps and 
inkers Or pewter mencers who alsO cleared farms because they came right 


tramped the roads with their kits on the heels of the others. And I feel 
were known variously as “zinkera, that they must have loved the woods 
shpengler or kesselflickers.” The and the streams, else they would not 
itinerant cabinetmakers were “shrei- have walked through the trees and 
nera,” the tinware dealers (who along the waters with a heavy pack 
jingled as they walked, and whose _ on their backs. 

pots and pans flashed in the sun) ... The End 





NOW IS GUN REPAIR TIME 


The best time to have your gun repaired, refinished or given a general 
going-over is right NOW, according to an official of one of our leading 
gun companies. : 

“A good many sportsmen put off small repairs and even overhaul jobs 
until the last minute and then hope for quick service,” he says. “We 
could give much better service if they would not delap in sending these 
guns in and thus avoid the rush. If the repair is a minor one or one 
not requiring special work, it will be best to turn it over to a competent 
local gunsmith as they'll get quicker service that way.” 

All gun manufacturers maintain custom repair and service departments 
for firearms of their own make. When the gun is received at the factory, 
it is registered and given a file repair number, then stored awaiting cor- 
respondence from the owner. Factory service men then give the owner 
an estimate of the cost of the work desired and suggest whatever addi- 
tional work seems necessary or advisable. Upon authority from the owner, 
the repairs are made and the gun returned as promptly as possible. Each 
is taken in its turn, except in cases of emergency. 

In sending a gun to the factory, it should be taken down and care- 
fully packed in a good stout box or heavy, double-thick cardboard carton. 
The trigger guard should be tagged with the sender’s name and address 
and the model and serial number of the gun. 

A separate letter should be written to the factory which will explain 
in detail the repairs desired, referring to the gun by model and serial 
number. This letter should be mailed before or at the same time the 
gun is shipped. Have that gun put in shape NOW, and it will be 
ready when next season rolls around. 
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—_- of you have heard through 
various mediums the warnings 
of the Game Commission concerning 
the responsibility placed upon each 
of us in promoting and maintaining 
that feeling of reciprocity between 
landowner and hunter. 

Through the tireless efforts of the 
Commission, through our sports- 
men’s associations, through the press 
and radio, also have come warnings. 
Most of you have heeded the warn- 
ings. A few may have had a lesson 
driven home through a personal ex- 
perience. After all, the depredations 
that have closed many farms and 
estates can be boiled down to the 


uF Handwriting On wy Wall ~ 
W. pen Lomas 4 


By E. L. Peacock 


three words “Lack of Respect.” 

When we stop to consider that we 
are in the Double A Bracket in re- 
ligion, education, ethical standards, 
and the humanities, and are stil] 
disrespectful to one another, it makes 
us wonder. 


Over a period of many years that 
I have been privileged to spend in 
the “woods and templed hills” of 
our great state, I cannot remember 
a time when disrespect seemed s0 
rampant. It seems, despite all efforts 
to the contrary, that a minority group 
—a group that refuses to honor the 
simple, fundamental principles of 
dignity and respect for the other fel- 
low’s rights and feelings—elects to 
live by a singular moral concept that 
violates the laws accepted by the 
majority. 

We are taught that man is the 
highest form of animal life and we 
like to believe that we are; but if 
we are students or conservators of 
wildlife we can never allow malfea- 
sance, dereliction, delinquency, phil- 
andering, depravity, or lack of re- 
spect cause us to venerate the Biblical 
admonition, “Go to the Ant, thou 
sluggard.” 

Happily, I feel I can say without 
fear of contradiction, that self-respect 
and respecting others is paramount 
with the overwhelming majority of 
Pennsylvania hunters. How disre- 
spect works and whom it hurts, I 
will endeavor to show. 

I am fortunate in having access to 
a large tract where I have spent many 
happy hours. Sometime ago, while 
running my Beagles, I came upon the 


PGC photo by Luttringer 
The whole future of free hunting hinges 
upon our respect for our farmer host and 
his property. 
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owner of the tract. We chatted till 
near sundown and he very dejectedly 
told me that he felt compelled to 
close his land forever. His original 
thought in buying the tract ‘was to 
provide a sanctuary for bird and 
animal life, not being a_ hunter. 
Nevertheless he liked to have game 
around to study and encounter on 
his week-end rambles. Unfortunately 
a few disrespectful persons violated 
the simple trust he had placed in 
them. 


I would say this tract contains a 
very fair cross section of Pennsyl- 
vania flora and fauna; it supports 
a small family of deer, three does, 
two fawns, and one buck; some red 
and grey foxes, muskrats, minks 
‘coons, opossums, rabbits, ground- 
hogs, and the lowly skunk. 


Bird life runs from that woodland 
shadow the Hermit Thrush on up 
to the larger migratory waterfowl]; 
also, last but not least, the unpre- 
dictable wood duck. 


Couple this with an abundance of 
blackberries, fox grapes, wild straw- 
berries, the full galaxy of spring 
flowers, crows foot galore, and the 
wild rose. Now add for good measure 
one State stocked trout stream and 
you have a word picture of the tract 
in question. 

It supports a Beagle Training 
area, a rifle range, and is used by 
the fox and ’coon hunters. It also fur- 
nishes recreation for those not con- 
nected with any organized hunt, and 
for picnic parties, hikers, students 
of wildlife and Boy Scouts. 

You may readily see how the clos- 
ing of such an estate will affect so 
many. 

The acts of vandalism that put the 
owner in his present state of mind 
happened over a period of time.. The 
more recent ones included cutting 
into a wonderful planting of ever- 
greens, five and six year old trees 
that had been planted as seedlings. 

Last spring a party drove into the 
woods by way of a bridle path and 


their car became engaged with two 
dogwoods in full bloom and a tulip 
poplar in such a way it was necessary 
to hack down one dogwood and the 
poplar, and render the other dogwood 
a mutilated eyesore. This party sac- 
rificed in the shuffle, part of one run- 
ning board, two hub-caps, parts of a 
bumper and tore up the surrounding 
ground to resemble a shell crater. 

As a further mark of his disrespect, 
he or they scattered empty beer cans 
and cartons over an otherwise peace- 
ful woodland bower, and to cap it all, 
broke gallon wine jugs in the bridle 
path that necessitated a more respon- 
sible person getting down on _ his 
hands and knees to retrieve it bit by 
bit, lest a horse, hound, or a child 
sever a blood vessel and die before 
medical aid could reach an isolated 
area. 

Last, but by no means least, some 
person or persons had dumped into 
this beautiful glade, cans, garbage, 
dead animals, old mattresses, and © 
personal filth. 

Now the many of you whose eyes 
may be following these lines, form 
your own opinions, and conclusions. 
I feel we all have a personal obliga- 
tion to fight this sort of disrespect. 
Never lose sight of the fact that your 
Game Commission is guardian of that 
part of your heritage that is vested in 
it; it is handing that heritage to you 
on a silken pillow. 

If we are wise, we will do all in 
our power to preserve it for future 
generations of hunters and nature 
lovers. 

Lack of respect is vandalism which, 
like Communism, or a good many 
other “isms,” should have no part in 
our American way of life. 

Recognizing the fact that each 
year finds more land closed to hunt- 
ing and, in some cases, even tres- 
passing, we should all read “THE 
HANDWRITING ON THE 
WALL,” and try to erase ,it before 
hunting becomes only a memory. 


. The End 











CRtibor 
ids 


By Hal H. Harrison 


EPTEMBER means the end of summer to Billy and Jane. School bells 

ring again; vacation days are over. 

It is a time to run and play on cool, tangy. days. It is time to tramp out 
of doors to see what the wild creatures are doing as winter approaches. 

Tramping out of doors along woodland trails in September means com- 
ing face to face with a great many spiders. And the way spiders spin their 
webs across the trails, ‘‘face to face’’ is exactly right. 

Like all children everywhere, Billy and Jane learned when they were 
little tots that a spider came along, sat down beside Miss Muffet and fright- 
ened her away. 

Now that they are older, the children are not like Miss Muffet. If a spider 
sits down beside Billy and Jane, they know that it will do them no harm. 
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A rare exception is the black widow spider, and even this spider is not so 
black as it is painted. The black widow does not attack. Its bite is poisonous, 
but few people are ever bitten. Even the dreaded tarantula, largest of Ameri- 
can spiders, is not poisonous. Its bite is painful but not serious. 

The common house fly is much more dangerous than a spider. Yet a house- 
wife who pays little attention to a disease-carrying fly will scream at the sight 
of a spider. 

Most spiders are spinners of silk from birth until death. From this silk 
is made the spider’s web, a trap to capture its prey. Spiders are almost the 
only creatures that actually set a trap to capture their food. When an insect 
becomes entangled, “dinner is served” for the waiting web builder. 

Spider webs are of many shapes and size, and from their construction they 
are named tube webs, purse webs, sheet webs, tangled webs, and orb webs. 

The best known of all is the orb web with its round shape and its beautiful, 
delicate design. Only about an hour is required to spin the average orb web. 

Spiders spin their silk with little organs called “spinnerets.’’ They are like 
little fingers supplied with spigots from which comes the liquid silk. The 
fluid hardens quickly when it reaches the air, forming silken thread. 

Many spiders do marvelous things. 

Crab spiders can change from white to yellow or back again to match 
their surroundings. 

Grass spiders build emergency escape doors at the bottom of their silky 
funnels. 

Trap-door spiders cover their nests in the ground with a door on silky 
hinges 

Garden spiders build webs so strong that they can catch grasshoppers. 

Water spiders breathe air but can live under water by carrying their own 
air bubbles with them. 

Far from being afraid of spiders, Billy and Jane have found them to be 
most interesting and entertaining. 

As soon as children everywhere discover that Little Miss Muffet was just 
an old scaredy-cat, the sooner they will learn that spiders are wonderful crea- 
tures and that they are not to be feared. 

The End 





WATERFOWL INVENTORY SHOWS 
UPWARD TREND 


The 1951 -annual inventory of 
North America’s migratory water- 
fowl, conducted from January 11 to 
13 on the wintering grounds of. the 
birds, revealed an upward trend suf- 
ficient to about offset the decline re- 
ported as the result of the 1950 in- 
ventory, Secretary of the Interior, 
Oscar L. Chapman, was advised re- 
cently by Albert M. Day, Director of 


of 1949.” 
An analysis of all the data turned 


in by the observers indicated that, by 
flyways, the Pacific Flyway had a win- 
tering waterfowl population some- 
what better than last year, particular- 
ly in geese. The Central Flyway was 
down slightly. The Mississippi Fly- 
way showed a good recovery from 
1950, while the Atlantic Flyway also 
indicated some improvement for the 
second consecutive year. 








the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

“It appears now,” said Director 
Day, “that the waterfowl populations 
have recovered from the decrease of 
a year ago and at this time stand at 
a level approximately equal to that 


Of all the waterfowl seen in the 
inventoried areas, ducks comprised 
about 75 percent of the pepulation; 
geese, 13 percent; coots, about 8 per- 
cent; and brant and swans, each less 
than 1 percent. 
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EARL TRUAX— 
CONSERVATION FARMER 





By Hugh F. Ames 


R. EARL TRUAX turned an 

average 157-acre farm into a 
profitable enterprise. For this achieve- 
ment he was named the winner of the 
1950 State B & O Railroad Conserva- 
tion Farming Contest. A total of 
3,700 progressive farmers were in the 
competition. 

Much credit for the award goes to 
the fine work of Pennsylvania’s voca- 
tional agriculture schools and their 
staffs. One of these schools conducted 
evening classes at Warfordsburg. 


a | 
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Here the winner first learned about 
conservation farming and was in- 
spired to give it a trial. 

“What does this award, and ten 
years of conservation farming back 
of it, mean to you?” the winner was 
asked the other day at his farm along 
the Sipes Mill Road, near Needmore. 
His quick reply was: “I just couldn't 
get along without it! If I had to go 
back to farming as it was done here 
in 1923, and go through 17 years of 
old-style farming, I just wouldn't 
farm here any more.” 

During the winter of 1939-40 Earl 
became acquainted with the story 
of conservation farming through a 
course of evening classes, and the fol- 
lowing spring spent a day making a 
conservation survey of his farm with 
the assistance of one of the instruc- 
tors. 

A complete conservation farm plan 
was tailored to fit the farm. The 
owner agreed to: Establish contour 
strip cropping in 48 acres; build 350 
feet of diversions; top-dress and lime 
pastures every three or four years; 
clear land by removing brush; estab- 
lished a crop rotation system—a year 
of cultivated crops to be followed by 
a year of small grain, then two or 
more years of hay; improve pastures 
by liming, fertilizing, seeding, and 
managing by rotating and clipping 
two or three times each year; main- 
tain permanent hay in sod; reseed 
with small grain as necessary, using 
twelve pounds of alfalfa to one of 
Ladino and four of orchard grass; 
establish wildlife. borders and areas 
by planting multiflora rose, coral- 


Photo by Gordon 8. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Truax, who find con- 
servation farming both pleasant and profit- 
able. 
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berry, hazelnut, high bush cranberry 
and shrub lespedeza to be supplied 
by SCS nurseries; and protect wood- 
_ Jand and wildlife areas from grazing 
and fire. 

Earl established all contouring and 
strips in four years. Some work was 
done every year. One of the first steps 
was the planting of four acres of tree 
seedlings, with the assistance of vo-ag 
boys at Warfordsburg High School. 

Meanwhile farmers pushed hard 
for a soil conservation district under 
Pennsylvania law. In 1945 they were 
successful. Fulton County Soil Con- 
servation District, their new organiza- 
tion—8th in the state—was ready to 
operate. Through the State Soil Con- 
servation Commission, the directors 
obtained assistance from USDA Soil 
Conservation Service technicians. 


Truax was the district’s first co- 
operator. SCS personnel helped him 
check the original conservation plan 
and agreement. They retained all 
that had been planned and estab- 
lished, added a farm pond and a 
diversion ditch. 

Earl has a happy outlook as he 
plans farm improvements. He sizes it 
up like this: “It’s a lot better farm 
than we had in the late ’go’s and 
twice as good as when I started 
operating here in 1923. Profits are up 
and relative expenses are down be- 
cause it costs less—in time, money and 
effort—when you work on the level. 
There is less wear and tear on the 
machinery. I like it! There’s more 
soil to work with; it does not wash 
away.” 

The pond has never been short of 
water. The reason, he points out, is 
that conservation farmers have estab- 
lished water control in the watershed. 
Rainfall is held where it falls—very 
little runs off. Supplies are piled up 
in the ground for use when emer- 
gencies arise. The stream and springs 
are ever-flowing. 

Some 30 kids swim and skate at the 
pond. The boys and girls of the com- 
munity and their friends for miles 


around come there regularly. In 1950 
they raised enough money and with 
the help of the owner ran an electric 
line to the pond so they could have 
lighting for night swimming and skat- 
ing. Naturally, Earl is pleased with 
the enjoyment the pond affords. 

Earl Truax has contributed a lot 
of time and effort in the behalf of 
good agricultural development in 
Fulton County. Through his personal 
efforts more than a dozen others have 
become 100 per cent conservation 
farmers. Indirectly more have been 
influenced to “go contour” on their 
own. 


The Truaxes are happy because 
they know 15-year-old son Ben, a 
second-year student at Warfordsburg 
High, intends to take over and oper- 
ate the farm when they retire. 

Mrs. Truax believes in conserva- 
tion farming—it helps her to do a 
better home-making job. As for young 
Ben, he believes in conservation, too, 
and is right anxious to get into the 
full swing of it. 


MICHIGAN PULLING DOWN 
GAME FARMS 


Unless hundreds of wildlife re- 
search men are as wrong as the poll- 
sters of 1948, Michigan hunters are 
due for better pheasant shooting than 
they have had in years as a result of 
the firm stand of State Game Chie! 
Harry Ruhl on the question of hab 
itat restoration versus stocking, the 
Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. 


By a five-to-one vote, the Michigan 
Conservation Commission voted to 
push a state-wide habitat restoration 
program in place of large-scale re- 
stocking. This year a total of $133,- 
ooo will be devoted to an expansion 
of the state habitat improvement pro- 
gram already under way. A substan- 
tial portion of these funds will be 
derived from the savings effected by 
reducing game-farm production from 
20,000 to 5,000 birds. The birds re- 
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tained in the state flock will be used 
to produce eggs for private sports- 
men’s groups which persist in main- 
taining their own restocking pro- 
grams and to serve as insurance 
against severe loss of wild birds in 
any one area through severe weather 
or other catastrophe. Eliminated en- 
tirely is the state egg distribution pro- 
gram in which -sportsmen and 4-H 
Club members have participated for 
years. 

Strongly behind Ruhl in his battle 
was Michigan’s influential United 
Conservation Clubs. In a recently 
conducted poll, only two or three of 
the numerous member clubs favored 
an extension of the artificial propa- 
gation of pheasants for release. Also 
behind him were the findings of 
pheasant research workers whose 
studies from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia show clearly that dumping 
pen-reared birds into cover already 
occupied by a wild population is a 
waste of the sportsmen’s money. 


DEER TRANSPLANTING AN 
EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION: 


“Why doesn’t the state relieve local 
overpoulations of deer by _ trans- 
planting the animals to new loca- 
tions?” This question is asked re- 
peatedly by sportsmen when state 
game officials report deer irruptions. 
Texas has just released some figures 
which give a fairly clear answer, the 
Wildlife Management Institute be- 
lieves. 

The Texas Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission recently moved 885 
white-tailed deer from an overpopu- 
lated refuge area. The cost: a cool 
$21,848.87, averaging $25.56 for each 
deer trapped and transplanted. To 
move 271 deer from another refuge 
under less favorable conditions the 
cost averaged $43.17 per head and 
totaled $11,699.01. Even with such 
heavy expenditures, it is probable 
that only a relatively small propor- 
tion of the deer in a county could be 


removed, and the residue breeding 
stock soon could bring the herd back 
to its former numbers within a year, 
The point of diminishing returns jis 
reached in even the most effective 
livetrapping program long before a 
heavy impression can be made on the 
local herds. 


In restocking depleted areas, live- 
trapping and transplanting have a 
definite place; but for correcting over- 
populations, the judiciously regulated 
hunting season based upon the needs 
of the animals and upon local range 
conditions has not been matched for 
economy and effectiveness. 


DON’T 


DON’T drive onto a ficld to park your car, 

DON’T throw papers, bottles and cans where 
you park. If you make it look like a 
garbage dump the next fellow will add 
his bit to it. 

DON’T park your car so as to block the 
lane. 

DON’T climb fences. If you don’t break 
them down you will no doubt weaken 
them so that the next fellow will. Spread 
the wire to crawl through or under the 
fence. 

DON’T leave gates open or bars down. 

DON’T walk through the fields which are 
seeded to crops or grass. Walk down a 
lane or fence row. 

NEVER build a fire where you cannot con- 
trol it. 

NEVER cuss the landowner or threaten to 
take a poke at him if he calls your atten- 
tion to some careless act. 

DON’T FAIL TO READ THE ARTICLE 
“THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL” 
which appears in this issue. 

DON’T hunt right back of the barn or in 
the farm garden. 

DON’T substitute chicken or duck for game. 

DON’T forget to ask co hunt on someone 
else’s land even if it isn’t posted. 

DON’T run all over the place or hunt in 
standing corn which has not been har- 
vested. 

DON’T hunt the fields where there are 
poultry and cattle and don’t shoot among 
them. 

In short DON’T do as you darn please 
just because you think it’s a free country. 

Remember that once a farm is posted you 
can no longer hunt there. YOU are the 
fellow who will have lost everything. 

—Game Protector Albert J. Kriefski. 
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WHAT DOES A GROUNDHOG LOOK LIKE? 


Far too many humans have already been shot in mistake for 
a wild animal or bird. None of them need have been “acci- 
dentally’’ wounded or killed had the offending shooters made 
certain of the object aimed at. 

But which of the hunters shown in the illustration above 
might, at considerable distance, resemble a woodchuck to an 
anxious or nearsighted rifleman? 

To prevent cases of “mistaken identity,” groundhog hunters 
should wear clothing of distinctive coloration or pattern so that 
they will stand out in sharp contrast to the summer background. 
A white or light-reflecting, bright head covering, shirt or vest 
can well mean the difference between human safety and injury, 
or death. 

In the 1950 woodchuck season, 4 hunters were killed and 27 
were wounded by gunfire in Pennsylvania. The reason why the 
hunter toll of the ’chuck seasons is out of proportion, percentage- 
wise, to that of the “regular” seasons when many times the 
number of gunners are afield, is that most ‘chuck hunters use 
rifles, not shotguns, and they fire high velocity ammunition. 
Gunfire victims in ’chuck season are likely to be struck by a slug, 
not sprayed by fine shot, in the vital head or neck region. In 
brush or high grass, the hair or dark headpiece worn by the 
careless hunter is reported by offending gunners to resemble the 
hair and body of a groundhog. 

It seems, unfortunately, that many of the shooters involved 
were more intent on proving their prowess as marksmen, or ‘on 
“bringing home the meat,” than they were on definitely deter- 


mining before firing that their target was a “whistlepig.” def- 


initely not a human. 
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Leg bands like the one worn by the mounted golden-eye above are an invaluable 
aid in duck management. 
Fish & Wildlife Service photo by Van Huizen 


WATERFOWL JIG SAW 


One of the important parts of the waterfowl study program that the average hunter 
is likely to run into is the banding phase. Banding is carried out the length and breadth t 
of the country by federal, state, and private individuals who are interested in knowing 
what happens to our ducks. It is amazing to know how many quackers are carrying 
metal tags on their legs, and it is equally as amazing to know how many of these bands 
are picked up by hunters and never sent in to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

How does banding effect the waterfowl supply in Smart Weed Swamp? You shoot a 
duck and it carries a metal ring on its foot—“No. ooooo—return to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service.” Return this band to the Service and their biologists will use this important 
information to piece together a region-wide survey. 

Many times the origin of your bird is a surprising story. The bird may have traveled 
hundreds or even thousands of miles before deciding to drop in at your favorite little 
marsh. It is one of the most important problems in the management of our ducks to 
keep the birds coming to the little areas because a lot of little areas make a lot of ducks. 

When you shoot a banded duck follow through and do your part in getting informa- 
tion for this important job. The whole waterfowl story is like a jig-saw puzzle and you 
aid in fitting in one of the pieces when you send in your band. 
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White Fawn 


HILLSGROVE—An albino fawn 
was found in my district in the past 
week by Forest Ranger Louis Ros- 
bach of Hillsgrove. He was able to 
secure pictures of this rarity. This 
makes a total of five albino or part 
albino deer that have been reported 
to me from my district. One is a nice 
buck that will make some sportsman 
a fine trophy.—District Game Protec- 
tor Robert K. Benscoter, Laporte. 


Big Families 

SUSQUEHANNA-~ I have noted an 
unusually large amount of grouse in 
my district. Have observed four fe- 
males with ten to fifteen chicks per 
female in thé past two days on State 
Game Lands No. 35 near my food 
plots.—District Game Protector Ir- 
win A. Weibel, Jr., Susquehanna. 


Muskrat Diet 


GETTYSBURG—Red foxes are be- 
coming very plentiful again. When 
distributing crow repellant for far- 
mers on the projects I talked with 
several who had seen young foxes. 
Later I went to one of the farms and 
located a den. I set two traps and in 
four days caught six half grown reds. 
Later I learned that another man had 
shot four young and an old dog fox 
on his neighbor’s farm. I set two 
traps there and in a couple of days 
caught two more foxes. The man who 
shot the foxes told me that when he 
located the den he found the hides of 
twenty-eight muskrats, six chickens, 
and a lot of rabbit and mice skins 
around the den. At the den where I 
caught the six there were the hides of 
eight muskrats, two pheasants and 
one chicken.—District Game Protec- 
tor Leo E. Bushman, Gettysburg. 


Doe Tagged and Re-tagged 


MILFORD—On May 28 an eight 
year old deer carrying a male and 
female embryo soon to be born, was 
killed on Route 209 in this district. 
This deer wore a New Jersey ear 
tag. The game warden at Sussex, 
N. J., said that the doe in question 
had been trapped on the Hercules 
Powder Company property two years 
ago and was released in the vicinity of 
Montague, N. J. The deer evidently 
swam the Delaware River in search 
of greener pastures an, as a result, 
has the questionable distinction of 
being the second ear-tagged New Jer- 
sey deer to be killed on Route 209 
in Pike County within two years.— 
District Game Protector John Loh-. 
man, Milford. 


Divot Diggers 





KRESGEVILLE—Skunks are doing 
extensive damage to the fairways of 
the Indian Mountain golf course, 
near here. Mr. Henry Weiss, the 
owner, estimated the damage will 
cost over two thousand dollars to 
repair. So far, Deputy Game Protec- 
tor Vernon Solt has trapped and 
killed over twenty skunks during the 
last two weeks in June:—District 
Game Protector John H. Doebling, 
Stroudsburg. 
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Midnight Snack for Slugs 


NORTHUMBERLAND-—Recently 
I loaned a rabbit trap to Mr. Warm- 
kessle, of this place, whose young 
flower shoots were being eaten by 
what he presumed to be rabbits. He 
went out to look at the trap one 
night and instead of finding a rab- 
bit in same he noted a slug was 
eating off one of the plants. He 
made a further search and found and 
killed a total of 76 slugs that night. 
The next night he looked again for 
a rabbit in the rabbit trap. No rab- 
bit was found, but he again located 
a total of 57 slugs in the garden, 
which he promptly killed. This 
proves that at times rabbits are ac- 
cused of doing damage to our plant 
life when in reality it is something 
else.—District Game Protector Bruce 
P. Yeager, Northumberland. 


Strange Bedfellows 


MARIENVILLE—Turkey Hunters 
hunting in Forest County this fall 
will have to be on the lookout for a 
bantam turkey. As far as we know 
this turkey must have lost her own 





brood and as a last resort came into a 
farmer’s back yard and adopted his 
bantam chick. The turkey and ban- 
tam pay a visit to the farm occa- 
sionally but the farmer cannot get 
the peep from its foster mother due 
to the turk giving him an awful fight 
every time he _ tries.—Arthur T. 
Biondi, Alleghany National Forest. 


_ Good Prospects for Birds 


CANTON-—Young turkeys and 
grouse are showing up in good num- 
bers in the district. During the past 
week I have observed four broods 
of grouse numbering eight to eleven, 
and five broods of turkeys. One of 
the turkey hens had seventeen youn 
with her. This is the largest brood I 
have ever seen.—District Game Pro- 
tector Duane E. Lettie, Canton. 


More About Killer Dogs 


WILCOX—One of the _ toughest 
jobs I have ever encountered as a 
Game Protector occurred this past 
month. I received a call from a resi- 
dent in the Rocky Run area saying 
that dogs were chasing a small fawn 
deer and he believed that they had 
crippled it. I immediately went to 
the area and found there a very 
young fawn with the entire hind 
quarters torn and bitten away. The 
fawn bleated pitifully as it tried to 
get away by crawling with its front 
feet. I dispatched it with a bullet in 
the head, and believe me, I could 
have shot every dog in Elk County 
without a qualm at that precise mo- 
ment. However, I guess that dogs can- 
not be judged too harshly for their 
natural instincts—rather the owners 
are really to blame, and should be 
made to suffer the penalties rather 
than the dogs.—District Game Pro- 
tector Vern A. Van Order, Wilcox. 


Bumper Crop of Fawns 


TYRONE—On June 16 the hired 
hand of Mrs. Knisel on Farm-Game 
Project No. 110 thought nature was 
playing tricks on him. While mowing 
a five-acre field of timothy and clover 
he carried six different fawn deer to 
the edge of the field, away from the 
mowing machine. But even after all 
these precautions an additional two 
fawns were killed by the mowing ma- 
chines.—District Game Protector 
Dean M. Crooks, Bellwood. 
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Predacious Possum 
BLOOMSBURG—After several at- 
tempts to run down foxes reported 


to have destroyed several dozen 
chickens at a commercial poultry 
plant, closer investigation revealed 
the culprit to be an opossum which 
had his home in the center of the 
chicken range. Several more holes in 
the ground nearby, no doubt, con- 
tained more opossums, but prompt 
work with the owner’s tractor evi- 
dently put the quietus on the var- 
mints, as no more trouble has de- 
veloped.—District Game Protector 
Mark L. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


Big-eye and the Blacksnake 

SOUTH GIBSON-—I have known 
of a covey of woodcock in one of the 
marshy areas on State Game Lands 
No. 219 for some time, but on one 
particular day while passing through 
the area I failed to see the birds. 
Upon trying to locate them I dis- 
covered the mother bird making 
quite a fuss over something in the 
high grass. I moved over and saw a 
large blacksnake moving in for its 
afternoon meal. However, the mother 
woodcock was between the snake and 
her young, ready to defend her 
babies or die in the attempt. For- 
tunately this was not necessary. I 
killed the snake and left the birds 
to go back to their marshy home 
undisturbed.—District Game Protec- 
tor Dale O. Fisher, South Gibson. 


Bloodthirsty 

HUNTINGDON—On June 11 I 
received a call from a farmer about 
losing some chickens. Upon reaching 
his farm I found that he had trapped 
the predator—a female mink. It was 
a real pity that this valuable fur- 
bearer had to be taken when the 
fur was not prime, but in one night 
she had torn the throats of nineteen 
spring chickens.—District Game Pro- 
tector Dean M. Lesnett, Huntingdon. 


Our Loss—New York’s Gain 

WARREN CENTER-—While es- 
tablishing the boundary of State 
Game Lands No. 219 recently two 
Game Commission surveyors had an 
opportunity to witness a doe deer 
supposedly protecting her young. 
These men were working along a 
fence row near which they had re- 
cently seen a fawn when they heard 
a great commotion and much snort- 
ing in the nearby woods. Presently a 
cat emerged, going full speed, closely 
followed by a doe deer in hot pur- 
suit. With a very little distance 
separating them the cat was chased 
right out of the state! Indeed, that’s 
what happened, for at that point our 
Game Lands are bounded on the 
north by the State of New York. We 
do not know the outcome of the 
chase, for when the deer sighted the 
men she bounded away.—District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, 
Warren Center. 
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NEW LAWS—1951 7 


A resume of the amendments to the Game Law to date during the 
present Legislative Session is outlined in Section sequence as follows: 


ACT No. 169, which was SENATE BILL No. 425, was approved June 28, 
1951 and became effective immediately, and amends Section 411 of the 
Game Law concerning shooting regulations on regulated shooting grounds 
by extending the seasons for certain classes of Regulated Shooting Grounds, 
Under the new law, in areas where wild ringneck pheasants and bob. 
white quail of the sub-species approved by the Commission do not thrive 
and normally produce a shootable supply of these birds or on those 
grounds which are commercially operated and are open to public use, 
the season for ringneck pheasants, bobwhite quail, chukar partridges, and 
mallard or black ducks more than two generations removed from the wild 
shall be fixed by the Commission without regard to the general state. 
wide open season for small game, thus leaving the seasons entirely at the 
discretion of the Commission. 

On all other regulated voneyes | grounds of the state the season for such 
domestically produced ringneck pheasants, bobwhite quail of the sub-species 
approved by the Commission, chukar partridges and mallard or black 
ducks more than two generations removed from the wild, shall begin on 
the opening day of the season for such game birds as fixed by law or by 
Commission regulation, and continue through the last day of February. 

Mallard or black ducks less than two generations removed from the 
wild may be taken on all regulated shooting grounds only in accordance 
with the season established for waterfowl hunting by Federal regulations 
in effect for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

ACT No. 249, which was HOUSE BILL No. 730, was approved July 19, 
1951, and became effective immediately, and amends Section 501 (c) of the 
Game Law by abolishing the former special permit for antlerless deer cost- 
ing $1.00, to be issued when the Commission declared an antlerless deer 
season under this plan in any county or any other portion of the State, 
The new law provides for resident and nonresident hunters to procure 
licenses and tags to hunt antlerless deer. If the Commission opens. any 
county of the State to antlerless deer hunting, it shall be done only 
through this method. The Commission is required to decide the number 
of antlerless deer hunting licenses to be issued for each county at $1.10 
each. Applicants must first have either a resident or nonresident hunter's 
license. Under the law, no application for antlerless deer licenses re- 
ceived from nonresidents shall be approved or licenses issued except dur- 
ing a period of go days immediately preceding the opening date of the 
season. Sixty percent of the licenses are to be made available for issu- 
ance by the County Treasurer of the county in which licenses are to 
be used while the remaining forty percent are to be issued by the De- 
partment of Revenue at Harrisburg. 

Section 561 (d) is repealed in its entirety. This will eliminate the right 
of licensees and certain residents of the respective counties to abrogate 
an antlerless deer season declared by the Commission. 

ACT No. 171, which was SENATE BILL No. 479, was approved June 28, 
1951, and will become effective September 1, 1951, adds sub-section (e) 
to Section 501 of the Game Law. It provides that in each year in which 
there is an open season for hunting deer, there shall in addition be an 
open season for hunting deer with bows and arrows exclusively, unless 
otherwise declared by resolution of the Commission. The Commission is 
authorized to fix the duration of the season and sex of deer to be killed. 

A Special Archery License costing $2.00 must be secured by all persons 
who desire to hunt during this special season. (No exceptions). No person 
can qualify for the Special Archery License without first obtaining a resi- 
dent or nonresident hunter’s license. This Special Archery License can be 
secured only from the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The new law does not change the archery preserve law in Section 936. 
The Special Archery License also permits the holder to hunt on the 
special archery preserves with a bow and arrow during an open hunting 
season and if a person procures a Special Archery Preserve Permit, it also 
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permits him to hunt deer with a bow and arrow during the special sea- 
son, thus making them interchangeable. Therefore; only one type will 
be issued which will be called Special Archery License and Archery Pre- 
serve Permit, and which can be obtained only from the Department of 
Revenue at Harrisburg. 


ACT No. 151, which was HOUSE BILL No. 535, was approved June 28, 
1951, and will become effective September 1, 1951, and amends Section 
701 of the Game Law by liberalizing the provisions concerning the posses- 
sion of legally killed game. Under former law, game !egally killed could 
be had in possession during the open season and for 60 days thereafter. 
However, if a person secured a permit costing $1.00 from the Director or 
field representaive of the Game Commission to possess the flesh of game 
legally killed, game could be retained for an additional period not to 
exceed six months. 

This provision is now repealed and the law permits the possession of 
game legally killed during the open season and up to and including July 
ist of the following year. 

Under previous law, in order to keep a lawfully taken live raccoon, a 
permit was issued without charge. This provision has been eliminated 


and live raccoons when lawfully taken in open season may be retained 


in possession indefinitely without a permit. 


ACT No. 54, which was HOUSE BILL No. 484, was approved May 10, 
1951, and will become effective September 1, 1951, and amends Section 704 
of the Game Law by permitting the use of semi-automatic shotguns for 
the hunting and killing of small game, predators, and unprotected birds. 
The same regulations regarding magazine capacity apply to semi-automatic 
shotguns as to hand operated repeating shotguns. 

ACT No. 24, which was SENATE BILL No. 237, was approved April 12, 
1951, and will become effective September 1, 1951, and amends Section 
714 of the Game Law by eliminating the tag formerly required for parts 
of a big game carcass when transported or carried. Any individual may 
now possess, transport, carry, or have an unmarked part of a big game 
carcass that has been cut up, but such person shall upon request of any 
law enforcement officer furnish the name and address of the person kill- 
ing the big game animal and any other information required to properly 
establish legal possession in such person. 

ACT No. 230, which was HOUSE BILL No. 931, was approved July 19, 
1951, and will become effective September 1, 1951, and amends Section 
719 of the Game Law by extending the dog training season from August 
20 to the gist day of March next following, to August 1 to the gist day 
of March next following. Since this law- does not become effective until 
September ist, the new dog training season will not apply until 19532. 

ACT No. 139, which was SENATE BILL No. 426, was approved June 12, 
1951, and became effective immediately, and amends Section 721 of the 
Game Law by providing that the period for retriever trials shall be from 
the first day of October to the gist day of March, instead of the present 
season, extending from October 15 to the gist day of December. 

ACT No. 49, which was SENATE BILL No. 394, was approved May 10, 
1951, and became effective immediately, and amends Section 806 (a) while 
sub-sections (b) and (c) are eliminated entirely, thus removing the re- 
strictions on uncased and unwrapped guns and loose ammunition in 
vehicles at certain times of the year. Under the new law it will be per- 
missible to have uncased and unwrapped guns and loose ammunition in 
vehicles at any time providing guns are unloaded. 

ACT No. 173, which was HOUSE BILL No. 45, was approved June 28, 
1951, and will become effective September 1, 1951, and adds Section 808.1 
to the Game Law. This Section makes it unlawful to hunt or trap or 
attempt to trap wild birds or wild animals of any kind, or to shoot or 
discharge any firearm or other deadly weapon or to dress out wild game 
within any cemetery or burial grounds. Any game protector or his author- 
ized agent may capture, kill or remove game or vermin from the cemetery 
when requested or authorized by cemetery authorities, and firearms may 
be discharged under the jurisdiction of any memorial or honorary service. 
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Game Commission Declares Special Crawford ............. 1,428 952 
Open Season to Hunt Antlerless Deer Cumberland .......... 756 504 
December 14 and 15, 1951 Dauphin Sea best ebet'és's 1,188 792 
EEEWEE. Silay Ras 30 20 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission, by EIK wees sees ee eee ee ee 8,004 5.336 
resolution .adopted at its meeting on July Eri€ .....-...0.0.00-5- g6o0 640 
5, 1951, and pursuant to authority conferred Fayette ...........+.4. 1,380 g20 
upon it by law, declared an open season Forest «1... ..0+2eeeeee 4,656 3,104 
for the hunting, taking and killing of antler. Franklin .............. 972 648 
less deer (deer without visible antlers or Fulton ................ go6 604 
horns), regardless of sex, size, age, or camp Greene ........+....5. 108 72 
limit, on December 14 and 15, 1951, through- Huntingdon .......... 3,240 2,160 - 
out the entire Commonwealth, except in Indiana .............. 1,536 1,024 
Game Refuges or Propagation Areas (other Jefferson ............. sgt0 1.540, 
than on any of the latter which the Com- Jumiata ............... 930 620 
mission may later specifically declare open Lackawanna .......... 852 568 
to deer hunting) established by the Com- Lancaster .......,..... 120 80 
mission, during which time antlerless deer Lawrence ...........-. 192 128 
may be hunted for and taken only in the [Lebanon .............. 474 316 
manner prescribed by the provisions of the Lehigh .............-. 204 136 
Game Law and resolutions and regulations Luzerne .............. 3,078 2,052 
of the Commission. Se aT ares 6,072 4,048 
The quota of Antlerless Deer Licenses for McKean .............. 8,772 5,848 
each County, as made available by action Mercer ................ 444 296 
of the Commission, is as follows: Mifflin ................ 1,176 784 
Number Of Licenses Allocated Monroe .....-........ 2,766 1,844 
as: Rietiienn there Montgomery. .......... 84 56 
y: EAA 192 128 
Pa. Dept. Northampton. ......... 324 216 
County County of Northumberland ...... 582 388 
Treasurer Revenue ere Strains cine 1,272 848 

TUS PRO er 378 252 Philadelphia .......... ae ps 
PINE nae 5 c0.50.95.5.0 108 ih) tT don savas tenes ancet 3,588 2,392 
ee 984 656 ee 10,218 6,812 
EE Dil ek gee aa * 5210 216 IES S| | a ree 1,836 1,224 
SE Ooo hg stacey de 2,022 1,948 ROG el Ga RRS Ts 498 332 
EE Bebo Sek oa dom ss < 5p 864 a7G 06 Somerset... 5... 2.2 ees 3,078 2,052 
SA ie 1,716 1,144 ge eA ge  Sara e rs 3,426 2,284 
cc i ATR S gr 2,880 1,920 Susquehanna .......... 1,728 1,152 
BS Ue aadateye 246 geen eter 5,640 3,760 
Ra ba TR re ee 930 ae eRe 918 612 
GI fo ccs oentaces 1,434 i. SSE 2,508 1,672 
DEE, Gene cW hn es> a 3,522 RE. MEE bass sac ccsesee 5,886 3,924 
SEE Ss 5s cew Onno a0 5d 1,188 792 Washington .......... 42 28 
EE ee on a ah gore a 5,712 3,808 eee 2,496 1,664 
ER, ei son 5544 aan en 138 g2 Westmoreland ......... 2,106 1,404 
a 1,350 goo Wyoming ............. 1,362 go8 
| ay 4,830 NE i MME So Lioia\s 59°52 $48.5 ace 9.5.0 216 144 
RM Soins 6 a5 > 6 300-4 - 4794 3,196 

SEINE os 03 345 505 - 1,134 756 5. Mager Tata 135,000 g0,000 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION—PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


SPECIAL ANTLERLESS DEER LICENSE—Fee $1.10 (Valid only in County 
for which Issued) 

1. Under the provisions of an Act of General Assembly, 60% of the total 
licenses available for any county shall be issued by the County Treas- 
urer of the County affected, the remaining 40% of such licenses by the 
Department of Revenue, Division of Miscellaneous Licenses, Harrisburg. 

2. Licenses will be issued strictly in the sequence in which completed 
applications, with remittances attached, are received. If eounty allot- 
ment is exhausted upon receipt of application, fee and application will 
be returned. Do not send applications to the Game Commission. 
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g. The license and tag are not transferable and will be valid and can be 
used to hunt antlerless deer only in the county designated thereon. 


4. Members of groups desiring to hunt in the same county must file 
individual applications. 


5. Antlerless Deer Licenses shall be issued only to residents and nonresi- 
dents of the Commonwealth who have first secured a lawfully issued 
Resident or Nonresident Hunting License for the current year. Under 
the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall be approved 
or license issued to a nonresident prior to November 14, 1951, or after 
December 13, 1951. 


6. Landowners, lessees, or other farm occupants, who are citizens of the 
United States residing upon and cultivating lands lying within areas 
declared open for the hunting of antlerless deer, may legally hunt 
for such deer on their own and adjoining lands without either a 
Resident Hunting License or an Antlerless Deer License. Written per- 
mission of the adjacent landowner is required by law. Hunting on 
adjoining open lands which are owned by either the Commonwealth 
or the Federal Government is not lawful without a Hunting License 
and a Special Deer License. 


7. There is no camp limit during 1951, but an individual may kill only 
one deer. Any person who, during the year 1951 killed a legal antlered 
deer may not lawfully stand on watch, kill or attempt to kill an 
antlerless deer during the two-day special season, December 14 and 15. 


8. The law makes no provision to refund fees for licenses issued. The 
only exception will be in case the fee is erroneously accepted. 


g. Maps showing “deer territory” in the State are not available. 


10. No person may hunt for Antlerless Deer during the Special Season on 
December 14 and 15, 1951 without first having secured a Hunting 
License and an Antlerless Deer License, unless permitted by law to 
hunt without a license as described in paragraph 6. 


RULES FOR DOVE, RAIL AND GALLINULE HUNTING 
ANNOUNCED 


The Department of The Interior recently announced the 1951 regula- 
tions under which rails, gallinules and doves may be hunted. Detailed 
regulations for migratory waterfowl hunting will not be issued, however, 
until the latter part of August, the department secretary said. 

The open season for rails, gallinules and sora in Pennsylvania this year 
will extend from September 1 through October go. 

Mourning doves may be taken in this state from October 8 through 
November 6. 


Daily shooting hours—Gallinules and rails, including sora, the same as 
last year, 4 hour before sunrise to 1 hour before sunset, Eastern Standard 
Time. 

Shooting hours for mourning doves. From October 8*through October 31, 
twelve noon until sunset. From November 1 through November 6, twelve 
noon to 5 p. m., but not after sunset. 

Daily bag limits: Rails and Gallinules (except Sora). Not more than 15 
in the aggregate of rails (other than sora) and gallinules. Sora. The daily 
bag and possession limit is 25 birds. Mourning or turtle doves. The bag 
and possession limit has been reduced from 10 to 8 birds. 

Firearms. The federal regulation prohibits the use of shotguns capable 
of holding more than g shells. The shotgun plug must be incapable of 
removal without disassembling the gun. In addition to hand-operated re- 
peating shotguns, semi-automatic shotguns are now permitted in Penn- 
sylvania, provided the 3 shell and plug regulations are observed for tak- 
ing small game, predators and unprotected birds. Doves, rails, gallinules 
and sora may be taken only through the use of shotguns, not larger than 
10 gauge. Rifles may not be used in taking any migratory game birds. 

License. A federal migratory bird hunting stamp (duck stamp) is not 
required to hunt rails, gallinules, sora, and doves. A 1951 Pennsylvania 
resident or nonresident hunter's license is required. 
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By Grace O. Beach 


DO NOT know whether it was 

the color insert of birds which ap- 
peared in the May issue of GAME 
News or a previous interest in bird- 
life which envoked so many questions 
about our feathered friends recently. 
The gratifying thing is that they were 
received. The important thing is that 
they be answered. 

However, we found that we didn’t 
know the answers to most of them 
because they concerned the mystery 
of migration. 

Where did they come from and 
where are they going? How do they 
find their way over miles and miles 
of country each spring and fall and 
how long does it take to make the 
flight? So these queries went. 

Some of the earliest recorded ob- 
servations were made by Aristotle, 
naturalist and philosopher of Ancient 
Greece and by Pliny the Roman 
Naturalist. They were followed by 
hundreds of students constantly delv- 
ing into the strange comings and go- 
ings of birds. All through these years 
intervening, wildlife sleuths and 
naturalists have noted certain actions 
and movements and from these ob- 
servations have sprung up many 
theories and as many myths. 

Many of the theories advanced have 
proven sound. Others were not so 
realistic and have long since been dis- 
carded or were pigeonholed as purely 
mythological. While many notes have 
been gathered through the years it is 
only during the past half century that 
a scientific approach has been taken 
toward solving the mystery and cor- 
relating the information. During this 
time, the United States Fish and 


Sa ee 
Ho ! 


Wildlife Service has constantly con- 
ducted scientific studies and collected 
a file of well over three billion entries 
of accumulated information. They 
have been aided materially by various 
conservation groups, bird students 
and volunteer ornithologists in these 
studies, so that today we have more 
knowledge on the subject than at 
any time in the history of the world. 

Much of our present information 
has been gained by the banding of 
birds and through the cooperation of 
sportsmen and students who returned 
these bands with the date, time, place 
and method of recovery. Through 
this means, lengths and times of 
flights are no longer a mystery. Fly- 
ways have been fairly well estab- 
lished, and much other information 
has been added to our storehouse of 
knowledge. However, much remains 
to be done before the mystery of 
migration is fully explained—if it 
ever is completely solved. 

But there is hope. All the ideas 
and theories advanced throughout 
the years seem to have dwindled 
down to a possible four theories, 
briefly summed up in this manner. 

The first two have a common be- 
lief that migration has become a 
definite hereditary habit, an annual 
event brought about by a natural 
urge to reproduce causing the species 
to seek good breeding conditions and 
year-long food supplies. Then the 
common theory divides itself into two 
camps. The first group -think that 
many birds occupied the entire north- 
ern Hemisphere at one time with 
sufficient supply of food to permit 
their remaining the year around. As 
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the glacial period advanced the birds 
were driven southward for survival. 
As the ice retreated they endeavored 
to return home, but were constantly 
driven back each year by winter’s icy 

ip which eventually became a habit 
of movement. 

The second group thinks that the 
tropics were the original habitation, 
and that overpopulation and lack of 
food caused them to seek further 
fields where competition was not so 
keen. However, as winter advanced, 
they too, were annually driven back 
to their homeland. As the glacial ice 
retreated they moved farther and far- 
ther north, but the habit became in- 
grained and an hereditary trait. 


Some of the more modern students 
advance the argument that the quan- 
tity of light and length of day are 
the stimulating causes of migration. 
They have more or less discounted 
the lack of food or need for change 
of latitude as the contributing factor. 
They argue logically, that robins, 
bluebirds and many other like species, 
leave the South and an abundant 
supply of food, for the north where 
food supplies are almost entirely 
lacking upon their arrival. Swallows 
and other birds, by the same token, 
will leave while the summer food 
of the north is at its very peak and 
return to the south. 

The fourth theory deals with the 
idea that migration was brought 
about by the Continental drifts 
which caused a natural behavior pat- 
tern to develop and therefore the 
migration habits would have been 
developed some millions of years ago. 

No matter what theory you sub- 
scribe to, they all have their interest 
and keep the students of each con- 
tinually at work delving further into 
the subject. 

Regardless of the origin or cause 
of migration, or which theory finally 
becomes the generally accepted one, 
there are many interesting facts. 

For instance, they have determined 
the general breeding range of most 


‘begin 


species of birds, they know the time 
and length of flights, their migratory 
routes and winter habitats. Many 
species such as shorebirds and others 
their southward movements 
early in July, while the waxwings and 
goshawks do not leave until severe 
winter sets in. This means that you 
have an almost constant movement of 
birds to the South, from mid-summer 
until winter. The same seems to hold 
true on the return journey north 
which runs from mid-January to the 
first week in June. 


Another question that still brings 
much conjecture is the movement of 
flight during a given twenty-four 
hours. Some birds fly at night and are 
known as nocturnal fliers, while 
others move during the day and are 
called diurnal fliers. 


Most of the sparrows, the thrushes, 
orioles, woodcock, shorebirds and 
many others fly by night. A telescope 
focused on the moon will show an 
endless procession of birds, winging 
their way under cover of darkness. 
One observer has estimated the rate 
of passage at the heighth of the mi- 
gratory season to be about nine thou- 
sand birds an hour. While some 
flights are night long, the most popu- 
lar flying time seems to be from eight 
P. M. to midnight and from four to 
six A. M. 

Some students believe that the 
small birds migrate at night to avoid 
their natural enemies and _ because 
they are naturally timid or weak 
winged. However, this is not true in 
all cases because several of the night 
fliers are strong winged. For example 
the plover, a nocturnal flier, is strong 
winged and makes flights of approxi- 
mately two thousand miles. 

Many birds will avoid flights over 
water, traveling great distances in 
order to keep to the land. Others 
deliberately choose the water route. 

The speed and flight of birds vary 
greatly. Much information has been 
gathered from banded birds on this 
subject. Thousands of banding rec- 
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ords indicate that rapid flights are 
the exception rather than the rule, 
and that in most instances a thousand 
mile flight will require from two to 
four weeks. The blue-winged teal, 
known as the fastest flying duck, will 
cover two to three thousand miles 
in a thirty day period. The fastest 
record for this species was established 
by a young male teal which moved 
from Northern Alberta Canada to 
Maricaibo, Venezuela in exactly one 
month. However, some birds do make 
rapid flights, setting an average speed 
of about 130 miles per day. 

The height at which the birds fly 
seems to vary. Some have been ob- 
served flying extremely low, while 
cranes and storks have been noted 
flying at approximately twenty thou- 
sand feet above sea level..Most mi- 
gratory flights are under three thou- 
sand feet and rarely above five thou- 
sand. 

Some species separate during mi- 
gration, the males flying together and 
the females accompanied by their 
young making a later flight. In other 
groups, the mated pairs fly together. 
Some groups keep strictly to them- 
selves and the whole flight will be 
one species. Others mix together and 
several species will be found in the 
flock. 

There is much more of very great 
interest but obviously it cannot be 
included in this brief article. If you 
are interested in the subject or have 
some Junior members in your family 
who would like to know more about 
bird-life and their migrations for 
school lessons, it can be found in a 
new booklet titled—“Migration of 
Birds” recently issued by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. It 
is a most interesting and worthwhile 
publication. Copies can be obtained 
by sending thirty cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Don’t be surprised ladies, 
if the man of the house confiscates the 
book as soon as it arrives. If he gets 





it first, you will have to wait till he 
has read the 100 odd pages before you 
will bet your chance to delve further 
into the many interesting facts con- 
cerning the migration of birds. 


A Delicious Morsel 


The woodcock is a migratory game 
bird and one of these days will sud- 
denly appear in many areas where 
none were seen before, stopping to 
rest and feed as they move southward, 
They are good sport and many 
hunters will be out during the open 
season on these birds to try their luck. 
They are small but the last word in 
delicacy and delicious flavor when 
properly done. The meat of this bird 
is dark and it should never be over- 
done but always slightly on the rare 
side for best flavor. 


If you are lucky enough to bag 
some of these mysterious and wily 
fellows you're in for a real treat. 
Here is how to do them to a turn. 
Pluck and clean the birds. Rub with 
salt, pepper and melted butter. Place 
in a roasting pan with a tablespoon- 
ful of butter or bacon drippings to 
each bird. Bake at about 450 degrees 
for no longer than five minutes for 
rareness and not longer than 25 
minutes if you prefer them on the 
well-done side. It is important to 
baste them frequently while roasting. 


Remove from oven and transfer to 
hot holding pan. Make a gravy of 
one tablespoon of water to each 
tablespoon of drippings used and 
heat. Have toast square ready on 
each hot serving platter and’ spoon 
gravy over toast place bird on top 
and serve quickly. To round out the 
meal serve french fried onions, a 
tossed salad and buttered carrots or 
carrots and peas. You will have one of 
the finest meals you’ve ever eaten. A 
great many people relish wine with 
game, and in this instance a glass of 
burgundy is the perfect compliment. 


. The End 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


PART III 


AIMING 


HE archer has a choice of three 
methods of aiming: Direct, In- 
direct, and Hunting. 


The direct or bow sight method of 
aiming has in recent years become 
increasingly popular over other 
methods of aiming on the target 
range and is gradually supplanting 
the indirect or point of aim method. 

The hunting aim generally em- 
ployed in combination with the high 
anchor is favored by field shooters. 
This method of aiming, erroneously 
referred to as the Instinctive Method 
is comparable with the wing shot’s 
method of pointing a shot gun when 
shooting at grouse or other fast flying 
birds. The shooter does not depend 
on sights, but rather fits the weapon 
to his line of vision. 

Like the grouse hunter, the archer 
will acquire the ability to judge un- 
known distance and to deliver an ar- 
row to the mark only through con- 
tinued practice. Once he has acquired 
this ability he can draw and release 
an arrow quicker than by any other 
method, a distinct advantage when 
game is flushed from hiding by the 
hunter. 

Using the high anchor the hand is 
raised along the side of the face and 
the head is tilted a bit to the right 
to bring the right eye directly over 
the arrow to line it up with the 
target. The top of the bow is also 
canted slightly to the right. Keep 
both eyes open and focused on the 


Shooting 
Technique 


center of the target while shooting. 
As you draw indirect vision will per- 
mit keeping the arrow in proper 
alignment. 


Aiming By Use of a Bow Sight 


The scores of target archers have 
shown consistent improvement since 
a sight has been adapted to use on 
the bow. Similar in principle to an 
adjustable rear sight on a rifle, the 
bow sight can be adjusted for eleva- 
tion and windage or horizontal de- 
flection. The sight is affixed to the 
back of the upper limb of the bow 
just above the grip, and permits the 
target archer to sight directly on the 
target instead of using the former 
method of sighting over the point of 
the arrow at a point of aim. 


The novice can easily construct a 
simple bow sight from materials avail- 
able in the home. Cut a strip of light 
felt about seven inches long and one 
half inch wide from the brim of an 
old hat or secure a flat slab of cork 
of the same dimensions and about 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness 
and glue it to the back of the bow 
just above the grip. An ordinary pin 
may now be inserted in the felt or 
cork with the head projecting beyond 
the side of the bow on the same side 
as the arrow plate. The approximate 
location of the pin can be determined 
by trial for the various distances. The 
points once located should be marked 
for future use, altho changes in at- 
mospheric conditions and tempera- 
ture will necessitate minor adjust- 
ments from time to time. The bow 
should be sighted in at the various 
distances before each scoring attempt. 
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Horizontal correction in sighting is 
made by changing the distance the 
pin head is permitted to project be- 
yond the side of the bow. To provide 
a white surface on which to mark the 
various sighting distances, a strip of 
adhesive tape may be placed on top 
of the felt or cork. 

Manufactured bow sights range in 
price from $1.25 for the simpler type 
to $5.95 for a bow sight designed for 
one of the well known makes of metal 
bow. Regardless of the type of bow 
sight it is wise to disregard the provi- 
sions the manufacturer has made to 
attach the sight to the bow with 
screws. A screw inserted in a wood 
or metal bow creates a weak point. 
Instead, bind the sight to the bow 
with adhesive tape. In the manner 
there is no danger of damaging the 
fibers of the wooden bow or creating 
a plane of weakness in the cross sec- 
tion of the metal bow. In using a bow 
sight the archer must be sure to draw 
his arrows full, for he does not see 
the point of the arrow as when us- 
ing the point of aim method. 

At a fixed distance, the lighter the 
drawing weight of the bow the closer 
the sight will approach the position 
of the arrow plate. When this point 
has been reached and the archer 
wishes to shoot at a greater distance 
he uses a special prism sight. The 
prismatic principle permits the archer 
to elevate the bow so that the arrow 
will carry the longer distance. The 
prism is equipped with cross hairs 
and the image of the target is viewed 
through the prism. 

Adjusting a bow sight for elevation 
after the initial setting has been 
found by trial and error, can be done 
accurately by making use of a simple 
geometric principle. Shoot an end of 
six arrows into the target and let us 
assume that the center of the group 
of arrows is at six o'clock in the blue. 
To adjust the sight for elevation ex- 
tend the bow arm full length toward 
the target with the bow held verti- 


cally and the back of the bow toward 
you. Move the bow vertically until 
the sight is on the line of vision from 
your eye to the center of the target 
or gold. Now with the nail of the 
left thumb mark the point on the 
back of the bow which is in line of 
vision from your eye to the center of 
the group of arrows. Check this find- 
ing by making certain the sight is 
still in line with the gold. Now move 
your sight to the new position which 
you have just located. The new sight 
setting is correctly located to place 
the center of your next group of ar- 
rows in the gold. A simplification of 
the rule is; the sight moves down 
when the arrows fall below the gold 
and moves up the bow limb when the 
arrows are above the gold. 


Using a Point of Aim 


The underjaw anchor is generally 
used by the champion target archers 
and is conceded to the most accurate 
shooting position. In this position the 
eye is at a higher elevation than the 
nock of the arrow and the archer can- 
not sight along the shaft of the arrow 
as a gunner sights along the barrel of 
a shotgun. The archer sights over the 
point of the arrow and an angle is 
formed between this line of sight and 
the line the arrow follows as it flies 
toward the target. 

Due to the curved trajectory of 
the arrow it is necessary for the archer 
to determine the point on the ground 
at which he must sight in order that 
the arrows will land on the target. 
This point is marked by a small ob- 
ject that is easily seen. In using an 
aiming point, the point of aim 
should appear to rest on the tip of 
the arrow. If the arrows fall short or 
low on the target move the point of 
aim toward the target and conversely 
if the arrows are high or over the 
target move the point of aim toward 
the shooting line until the arrows 
group in the middle of the target. 
The point of aim is properly placed 
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on the imaginary line extending from 
the shooting peg to the center of the 
target. Since it is customary for two 
archers to shoot at the same time, 
they take their positions one on 
either side of the shooting peg which 
marks the center line. Generally a 
oint of aim archer prefers to face 
the shooting peg as this position com- 

nsates for the amount the bow 
shoots to the left of center. 


After the point of aim is correctly 
located for elevation, corrections to 
the right or left of the center of the 
target are made by moving toward 
or away from the shooting peg along 
the shooting line. If necessary, hori- 
zontal correction can also be made 
by shifting the point of aim to the 
right or left and keeping a fixed 
osition on the shooting line. At the 
onger distances the point of aim may 
be on or above the target. Once the 
point of aim has been established 
the archer places a foot marker on 
the ground at the point of each toe so 
that he can assume the same position 
each time he comes to the shooting 
line. So that they do not interfere 
with other archers, foot markers 
should always be constructed so that 
they are flush with the ground when 
placed on the shooting line. A foot 
marker is only a large metal thumb 
tack with a disc about the size of a 
quarter of a dollar. 


Recording the Point of Aim 


Once a point of aim has been 
established for a fixed distance the 
archer may use a range finder to 
record this distance for future use. 
A range finder, is made from a thin 
piece of wood about six inches long. 
The wooden stick used as a handle in 
chocolate covered ice cream pies is 
ideally suited to the purpose. Cut a 


small V shaped wedge in each side , 


of the stick near one end and cut 


another V shaped wedge in the same 
end. Tie a length of string to the 
stick at the notches in the sides. Hold 
the stick vertically at arms length in 
front of you at eye level with the 
thumb and first fingers of the left 
hand. With your right hand stretch 
the string back until it touches your 
teeth. At this point on the string tie 
an ordinary shirt button. Now if the 
button is held in position against 
the back of the teeth and the string 
extended to its full length the stick 
will always be at the same distance 
from the eye. To steady the extended 
left arm use your bow as a rest. Sight 
over the top of the stick to the gold. 
Keep the range finder in this position 
and sight to your point of aim. Move 
the thumb nail of your left hand up 
the stick until the nail intersects the 
line of vision. Mark this point on 
the range finder by a pencil line and 
indicate the yardage. To re-establish 
the point of aim the next time that 
you wish to shoot at this distance, 
sight over the top of the range finder 
at the gold as before, then use the 
pencil mark as a sight to locate your 
point of aim on the ground. 

To be satisfactory, a point of aim 
marker should fulfill two conditions. 
First, it should be small so that the 
archer will consciously center the ar- 
row point each time he aims. Second, 
the marker should have high visi- 
bility in order that it appear dis- 
tinct to the archer. A bright metal 
ball slightly larger than a golf ball 
and affixed to a pointed rod about six 
inches in length which can be forced 
into the turf to hold the marker in 
place makes an excellent point of 
aim. It has the advantage over a 
flat disc that it reflects the rays of 
the sun from any angle and is there- 
fore highly visible whereas the sur- 
face of a flat disc may be in shadow 
at an inopportune time. 

The End 
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MODERN WEAPONS 
TAKE A BACK 
SEAT ~ 








Above: After one season hunting 
with muzzle-loaders Bill H. Shunk, of 
Dormont, Pa., reverted to modern 
arms for his hunting forays. But Bill 
still has fun with the old guns. He 
not only collects them, but his favorite 
hobby is repairing them and putting 
them in shooting condition. 


Right: Ken Oldham, of Scalp Level, 
Pa., bagged twelve chucks with his 
bow and arrows last year—the two in 
the picture were shot within a half 
hour. We don’t know how Ken is 
doing this season, but can anyone beat 
his 1950 record? 
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By Ed Shearer 


ANG! BANG! BANG! spat the 
big automatic. “What's holdin’ 
him up’? questioned Stanley. 

“Stand aside, brother,” I replied, 
sliding the .44 special out of its 
holster. The porcupine was groggy 
from a succession of metal-jacketed 
bullets from the .38 Colt Super pass- 
ing through him, but he was still 
sticking to the limb of the red pine 
tree. At the blast of the heavy gun, 
Porky came hurtling down to earth 
bringing a shower of dead branches 
with him. 

The heavy 250 grain Heathe bul- 
let with a flat split nose and sharp 
shoulder, driven by a hefty charge of 
Du Pont No. 80 powder took Mr. 
Quill Pig square in the shoulder and 
lifted him right off his perch. 

Nine of those metal-jacketed Su- 
pers scrambling along at 1300 f.p.s. 
had connected with the porky, most 
of them solid body hits. The com- 
bined effect was to mess up the 
porky’s internal mechanism but they 
lacked the punch to blast him loose 
from the limb. On the other hand, 
the heavy .44 Special with the flat 
split nose expanded perfectly blow- 
ing both shoulders to bits and waft- 
ing him to the bosom of his ances- 
ters in a hurry. 

This happened many years ago 
when I was in the Forest service. An 
influx of porcupines in my pine 
plantations was assuming serious pro- 
portions, and, while I disliked kill- 
ing nature’s small citizens, something 


-_———~— 


SY, the Wisaids: 


had to be done. So I called in Stan- 
ley to take part in the iminent de- 
crease in the quill pig tribe, and to 
settle some long-standing arguments 
on killing powder. Stanley was a 
noted target shot as well as a keen 
hunter who devoutly believed in 
paper ballistics. 

Ten quill pigs were removed from 
this vale of tears—six with the .38 
caliber and four with the .44 Special 
S & W using the .38 calibers only one 
pig was knocked out of a tree with a 
single shot. He was a small imma- 
ture animal and I stoutly maintained 
he got scared and fell out. The rest 
took two to five solid body hits be- 
fore they let go. 

The .44 Special knocked four out 
of the trees with four shots. The 
net result not only shook Stanley's 
faith in paper energy but had him 
buying bullet molds for different 
type bullets. 

This experience showed that while 
the handgun has a definite valuable 
place in the outdoors, its usefulness 
is clearly limited by bullet type 
rather than paper energy. 

During a career of 45 years in the 
outdoors I have carried many makes, 
models and calibers of handguns. On 
the target range I have shot many 
more. I have made trips in wild 
country where weight and portability 
made a rifle impractical, and meat 
depended on the ability of the hand- 
gun to deliver. It is natural, there- 
fore that I have acquired some defi- 


*The author's hunting experiences have carried him far from the borders of the 
Keystone State, and this tact should be borne in mind when he refers to the use of 
automatic weapons in hunting. Although semi-automatic shotguns have recently been 
legalized for taking small game, predators and unprotected birds and animals when 
limited to a 3-shot capacity, the use of such semi-automatic shotguns is prohibited for 
hunting big game. The Pennsylvania Game Code also forbids the taking of any bird 


or animal with an semi-automatic pistol or rifle. 
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nite ideas on the value of various 
pistols and revolvers and the condi- 
tions under which I would use them. 


First let me state that it is en- 
tirely practical to kill any big game 
on this continent with a handgun. 
There is plenty of evidence on that 
score. Major Douglas Wesson hunted 
and killed just about every kind of 
big game found in North America, 
up to, and including the Grizzly. 
Elmer Kieth of Idaho has killed deer, 
bear, goats and elk. Jay Bruce, a 
government hunter killed well over 
a hundred mountain lions. His fa- 
vorite gun was a 38/40 S. A. Colt. 
This is a good illustration of the 
right gun in the hands of the right 
man. These big cats had to be killed 
clean as good lion hounds are val- 
uable property. Bruce used this gun 
for years, so you can gamble that 
he didn’t waste money buying dogs 
if using a rifle would have prevented 
it. 

I've killed several deer and alliga- 
tors in the Everglades country, as 
well as innumerable small stuff, but 
I do not recommend handguns for 
big game. The average man will not 
spend sufficient time to acquire the 
necessary marksmanship with a pis- 
tol or revolver, or the stalking skill 
to get shooting at game at reasonable 
ranges. 

The twenty-two caliber handguns 
are fine outdoor arms when properly 
used. Their best feature is the fact 
that the low cost of ammunition will 
probably encourage you to shoot 
them enough to attain a certain de- 
gree of skill. They should be used 
on nothing but small game and birds 
and then only with the hollow-point 
bullet. Big game has been killed with 
it but this is way beyond the capa- 
bilities of the gun. 

The larger caliber handguns, with 
a few exceptions, are real sad sacks 
when used with factory ammunition. 
The round nose bullets usually 
loaded in the .32 and .38 calibers 
and even the .44 and .45 calibers 





are poor stoppers, even on small game. 
I've had a grouse get up an fly 
away with a .38 Special factory 
load through the body, later re. 
covered. There are a few like the 
32/20 and the 44/40 that have flat. 
nosed bullets, but these calibers are 
no longer made in factory arms. Colt 
discontinued the Shooting Master, 
New Service and the old Single 
Action. The .45 automatic is not a 
particularly good killer, and the 
same goes for the .38 Super with the 
present ammunition. 

The best solution on the .g2 and 
.38 Special is the wad cutter or Kieth 
design of flat-nosed, sharp-shoulder 
type bullet. The straight wad cutter 
seems to lose its accuracy fast beyond 
the 50-yard mark, so for velocities up 
to 1000 feet per second the Smith 
& Wesson Masterpiece or the Colts 
Officers model with a _ flat-nosed, 
sharp-shoulder bullet makes a fairly 
satisfactory small game gun, but is a 
little light for deer. Even chucks and 
porcupines will absorb a surprising 
amount of .38 Specials at longer 
ranges because of loss of velocity. 

Here the .38/44 Outdoorsman is 
about the lightest gun that will fill 
the bill. The velocity can be raised 
to 1300 feet per second which adds 
considerable to the wallop at all 
ranges. 

There are only two calibers avail- 
able today that can be classed as big 
game handguns, in country where 
you have to depend on them for meat. 
The one is the well-known  .375 
Magnum made by Smith & Wesson. 
It will handle the regular .38 Spe- 
cial factory-loaded wad cutter, which 
is a good small game load. Then if 
a deer is needed you can use the fac- 
tory-loaded .357 Magnum lead bul- 
let, or better still a hollow point 
hand-loaded lead bullet at the same 
velocity. This is a good killer on 
side shots on deer. It’s a good idea 
to sight the gun in for the heavy 
load and then shoot the light load 
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enough to know where to hold on 
small game. 

The really “Skookum” gun for a 
game handgun is the .44 Special made 
only at this time by Smith & Wes- 
son. I have shot one for over a quar- 
ter of a century and have killed every 
thing from camp rats to deer with it. 
It is highly accurate and one of the 
easiest calibers to reload for on the 
market, for it takes in its stride small 
tolerences that will upset the accu- 
racy of the .38 Special. There is a 
wide selection of bullet types avail- 
able for reloading. Take 3.8 grains 
of Hercules Bullseye behind a 200 
grain wadcutter, for instance—that 
load means meat in the pot on small 
game. Accuracy runs about an inch 
at small game ranges in my gun and 
a child could shoot it. A load of 18.5 
grains of Hercules No. 2400 will drive 
a 250 sharp-shoulder bullet a full 
1200 feet per second, with a lot more 
actual killing power than the .357 
Magnum. Probably the most power- 
ful handgun load made, it’s wonder- 
fully accurate at long range and will 
take a deer at any old angle. Since 
the death of Bushnell Smith, I un- 
derstand that Bob Moody, of Helena 
Montana, will furnish custom loads 
for this caliber. If you~load your 
own keep your bullets not more than 
a thousandth oversize, as this is a 
maximum load. 

In the matter of sights for game 
shooting as long as they are adjust- 
able so that the point of aim and the 
point of impact can be brought in 
close relation, the make and type of 
sights are a matter of personal pref- 
erence. I like crullers—you like cake. 

The last point to remember is 
when you are shooting for meat for- 
get the target range. Use two hands 
and any position that will give you 
a steady hold including sitting or 
lying down. Remember you are 
shooting to eat with a game hand- 
gun and the only way the pot will 
boil is to connect with “what you're 
shootin’ at.” 

. The End 


SOME WOODCOCK 
HUNTING TIPS 


When you're looking for likely 
spots to hunt the timberdoodle pay 
particular attention to the ground 
cover. They like crab grass, Canada 
blue grass and poverty grass. Never 
forget to take weather conditions into 
consideration. An experienced Wood- 
cock hunter hunts high when the 
weather is wet, for it must be re- 
membered they do not like wet feet. 
However, when the weather is dry, 
hunt the lowlands. 

Any gun will do but the load you 
use in it is important. 

Every man has his own particular 
likes and dislikes. However, if you 
use a 12 gauge shotgun with a No. 9 
shot, you have 585 pellets to an 
ounce, in either Remington Express 
or Western Super X, or with an 
ounce and a quarter shot, you will 
have 731 pellets. 

The 16 gauge with an ounce and 
an eighth shot gives 658 pellets and 
with a 20 gauge using an ounce shot, 
you have 385 pellets. 

On the 410 you have to be able to 
really hit. If you use a 410, center 
your shots. With a three quarter 
ounce shot you get 438 pellets, so 
your pattern is not so dense. 


If you use a full choke then your 
pattern is different. The 16 gauge 
will put 461 pellets in a go inch 
circle at 4o yards, and a 20 gauge 
will give you about 410 pellets. 


The 12 gauge open bore or cylin- 
der gives you 292 pellets, whereas a 
410 runs 175 pellets. The 16 gauge 
runs around 263 and the 20 gauge 
pattern is approximately 234 pellets. 
This is all good information but not 
withstanding the important thing is 
to learn how to shoot. 


$ 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


Our forests and fields are swiftly 
giving way to new homes and 
industrial plants for a growing civil- 
ization, and modern farming meth- 
ods are destroying the cover and food 
of our game birds, thus making it 
necessary for gunners to seek out 
wilderness areas that are often many 
miles from home, in order to have 
a successful hunt. During the open 
seasons, we do not hesitate to drive 
long distances to find wild game, but 
it is far from practicable to make 
such trips to train our gun dogs. 
There are too many dogs started in 
the gunning field, before being ade- 
quately trained, making a very bad 
situation for both the gunner and 
the dog. 

Fully understanding the problems 
of finding sufficient terrain and game, 
E. M. Shelley has successfully and 
splendidly utilized the system of 
training bird dogs on planted birds. 
Trainers have proven that dogs 
trained on planted birds develop as 
well as those trained on actual wild 
game. 

Pen-raised pheasants and pigeons 
are the most practical birds to use, 
and since pheasants are rather costly, 
pigeons are used almost exclusively. 
Strong flying birds can be obtained 
in unlimited quantities at a very reas- 
onable price, and the cost and trou- 
ble of keeping them is at a minimum. 
After a few pigeons have been shot 
over a dog, he will scent them just 
as well and point them equally as 
well as he will point a pheasant or a 
quail. 

Select a field as near your home 
as possible so that you will work the 
dog often. The field should be large 


Thaining 
With Pigeons 


enough for the dog to range, and 
should have sufficient cover to at least 
resemble a hunting field. Stake the 
dog under a tree, take a bird out of 
the crate and go about sixty or sey- 
enty yards upwind. “Dizzy” the bird 
by swinging it in short circles. This 
swinging makes the bird dizzy enough 
to remain motionless for from twenty 
to thirty minutes. When the bird is 
dizzy, place the head under the right 
wing and draw the feet out full 
length. Place the bird under the 
grass so that he will be upon the 
wing that his head is under. It is a 
help to place a stick upright near 
the bird as a marker. 

One man can plant the bird, work 
the dog around the field allowing him 
to find the planted bird, flush and 
shoot, and handle the dog at the 
same time without too much diff- 
culty. However, two men can accom- 
plish greater results if the dog is 
young and has no experience at all. 

The first time a dog approaches 
a pigeon he may not point it. If he 
does not, kick the bird out and shoot 
anyway because he will soon learn. 

It is a good idea to teach the young 
dog to retrieve before working him 
on planted birds. This can be done 
at home with a freshly killed pigeon. 
Make sure he is force broken to re- 
trieve, even though he may retrieve 
naturally, because when he is taken 
afield for serious work, the forced 
retrieve is more dependable. 

During all phases of training on 
planted birds, be sure to wear leather 
gloves to prevent your own scent 
from lingering with the bird. 

The advantages of training on 
planted birds are many: 
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(1) You may work your dogs close 
to home without the tiresome task of 
finding sufficient game. 

(2) You can control your bird 
until you are ready to fire your gun. 

(3) You may purchase pigeons at a 
low price, thus enabling you to kill 
enough birds over your dog fo teach 
him to handle in a biddable man- 
ners, point and back staunchly, re- 
main steady to wing and shot, and 
retrieve in a satisfactory way. 

(4) When you kill pigeons for dog 
training, you are conserving game. 

(5) You are not restricted to short 
seasons; therefore, your dog can be 
thoroughly finished before the gun- 


TRAPS 
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By L. J. Kopp 


ning season opens. 

Cocker and Springer Spaniels may 
be trained on planted birds also. 
However, the “dizzing” process must 
be a little lighter because the span- 
iel is a flushing animal and the bird 
must be given a chance to take to the 
air. 

If you train a dog completely on 
artificial game, it will not be a bad 
idea to work in natural cover on wild 
game a few times before you take an 
important gunning trip. This will 
give him an opportunity to put into 
practice all the things you have 
taught him. 

The End 


P. ennsylvania Trappers 
we Onganized 


An article designed tu develop a better understanding of and familiar- 
ize people with the aims of the organized trappers in Pennsylvania. 


oa Selden was probably the 
first State to have a trappers as- 
sociation. It was established in 1935 
and the first statewide meeting was 
held at Centre Hall on June 24, 1938. 

Trappers like Ed Danko, Earl 
Ward, L. F. Smith and L. E. Close 
spearheaded the association which to- 
ay is recognized as one of the best 
in the country. 

Regrettably there have been many 
misinterpretations of the P.T.A. by 
misinformed persons. Among them is 
one that would set the association up 
as a group of professional trappers 
interested only in the business of 
trapping for profit. This is not so. 
The P.T.A. is composed of persons 
interested in the conservation of fur- 
bearing animals. Some of them are 
€xpert trappers. Others are part-time 
trappers from various walks of life 


such as carpenters, painters, farmers, 
mechanics, professional men, and 
and women too. 

As in all other associations, not 
everybody agrees with the suggestions 
of the other, and so there occurs an 
occasional stone-throwing party. 
However this is the American way of 
doing things. If we did not disagree 
with each other occasionally the 
world would be a dull place in 
which to live and very little good 
would be accomplished. 

Recommendations of the Trap- 
per’s Association do not represent the 
interests of a few. They represent the 
interests of many persons concerned 
with the State’s fur resources. At the 
annual State-wide Trapper’s Conven- 
tion there are generally from’ two to 
three hundred trappers in attend- 
ance. They come from all parts of 
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the State and their recommendations 
are based on conditions as they exist 
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the constitution and by-laws of the 
P.T.A. is available for members and 


on a State-wide basis. 


At each annual meeting a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and a Secretary- 
Treasurer is elected for the follow- 
ing year. To insure better administra- 
tion the State is divided into twelve 
districts and a Director is appointed 
in each. These officers comprise the 
Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion. 

A booklet containing the text of 


others interested. 

The Trapper’s Association com- 
pares favorably with other organiza- 
tions dedicated to conservation. It ‘is 
recognized for what it represents, not 
by its size. It is strictly a non-profit 
organization and in 1948 was in- 
corporated under the Non-Profit Cor- 
poration Laws of Pennsylvania. 


... The End 


Governor Fine Proclaims 
“Plant Pennsylvania Week” 


O*V September 10 Governor John S. Fine issued the following 
statement: 

“Conservation of the natural resources of the Commonwealth 
should be of permanent concern to all the people of the State. 
In the conservation of.our land the most important method is 
the planting of trees, shrubs and grasses. They serve a double 
purpose for they add to the attractiveness of our homes, fac- 
tories, churches, schools and other public buildings, our hillsides 
and highways. They provide a natural beauty, make living and 
working more enjoyable for all and, of tremendous importance, 
they protect and conserve our watersheds. 

“It is through the cooperation of all the people of the Com- 
monwealth that such conservation measures can be brought 
about, to make and keep our land planted, productive, and 
beautiful. If each person will plant even one appropriate tree 
or shrub it will achieve much toward making our State more 
attractive. 

“Therefore, I urge that the third week of September be desig- 
nated and known permanently as ‘PLANT PENNSYLVANIA WEEK,’ 
and request that all the people, both private and public agencies, 
observe that week every year by planting trees, shrubs, and 
grasses in accordance with the need, whatever it may be, on 
public or private properties.” 
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“ALWAYS BE CAREFUL" when handlin’ a gun, 
“DON’T POINT THE MUZZLE TOWARD ANYONE;” 
“ALL GUNS ARE LOADED”’ so trect 'em that way, 
“ALWAYS PLAY SAFE’’--don’t be sorry some day. 


“KEEP GUN ON SAFE” 'til you're ready to shoot, 
You can stumble and fall with a slip of the boot; 
With hammer back or “‘off safe,"’ gun is ready to kill 
If touched by a twig, or a dog--and it will! 


Before going over or under a fence 

“BREAK YOUR GUN"’--that’s common sense 
To prevent shooting self, brother or dad, 

Or maybe the best pal you ever had. 


“DON’T CLIMB A TREE WITH A LOADED GUN,” 

“OF YOUR TARGET--BE SURE”--it’s the right one; 
“DON’T SHOOT AT FLAT SURFACE” of water or land 

And “KEEP YOUR GUN CLEAN” from dirt, snow and sand. 


“DON’T LEAVE YOUR GUN ‘TIL YOU UNLOAD IT”’ first, 
To do otherwise could be one of the worst 
Things you could do, ‘round car, camp or home, 
“BE SURE YOU UNLOAD IT,” be sure--then roam, 


“DON’T MIX YOUR SHOTS WITH ALCOHOL,” 
‘Cause that can bring a long range call 
From Gabriel, who'll frown and say 
“You're through on earth, you've had your day.” 


Many people are shot andkilled each year 

Because some are careless and greedy, | fear; 
Shooting as sport can be safe and fine 

If you'll only be careful--take a little more time. 


If you want to be safe and surely you do, 
Practice this wisdom, through and through; 
And teach all others, fathers and sons, 
How to be careful when handlin’ guns. 


Copyright 1949 
TOM FRYE 





